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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE DECREE OF CHREMONIDES 


By KeEenpatu K. Smita 


Among the new fragments gathered by Mr. Kirchner into his 
first revised volume of Attic inscriptions (Inscriptiones Graecae, 
Voluminis II et III Editio Minor, Pars Prima, Fasciculus Prior, 
1913) is one which was discovered on the Acropolis in 1910 (No. 
686), and known to the editor only through the copy and other 
information sent from Athens by Mr. Skias. It contains the begin- 
nings of 34 lines, whose restoration can be effected by using from 46 
to 49 letters in a line, written approximately stoichedon. The con- 
tent is clear: the first 23 lines form the conclusion of a decree of the 
Athenian state arranging for co-operation with Areus, king of Sparta, 
and Sparta’s allies against Antigonus II (Gonatas); the space of 
one line is left vacant, and then the last 11 lines contain incomplete 
articles of alliance. 

It was naturally recognized that the matters referred to were 
connected with the provisions of the decree of Chremonides passed 
in the Athenian Ecclesia on the ninth of Metageitnion, 266 B.c.—the 
next document in the Corpus (No. 687), as arranged by Mr. Kirchner. 
His own words on this point are, “Hoc decretum,” i.e., the new frag- 
ment, “paullo ante id quod sequitur factum esse facile perspicitur. 
Nam vocibus psephismatis t. 687, 20 xal (6 dfuos) rods dovrovs 
“EdAnvas évhdiora: mapaxadety éxl tiv abriv mpoaipeow (se. 
ovppaxias) respiciuntur v. 1 sq. huius decreti. Porro quae illic 


leguntur v. 27, xal mpéoBers ard trav ovvédpwy amecradxacw (oi 
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Aaxedaioviot) mpds tov Shyov referenda sunt ad ea quae supra 
exstant v. 10, rods mpéoBes rods jxovras map airav.” Mr. 
Kirchner’s conclusion is, “‘Titulum una cum insequenti exaratum et 
publice propositum esse existimo. Hoc inde colligitur quod et 
uterque lapis eandem manum indicat eiusdemque _longitudinis 
versus habet et quod huic titulo foederis formula addita est, quam 
antequam foedus iure iurando (t. 687, 51 sq.) sancitum esset, lapidi 
incidi non potuisse apparet.”’ 

As Mr. Kirchner remarks, the two documents are written in the 
same hand, on the same kind of marble, and in lines of equal length. 
He might have added, what his lemmata show, that the slabs are of 
equal thickness. But, quite apart from these considerations, a 
reading of the new fragment must compel one to conclude that the 
editor has not gone far enough. The language points unmistak- 
ably in the same direction as the hand-writing, material, etc. These 
are not preliminary, but completed negotiations. The civedpo 
are not to discuss alliance but to represent Athens in the Congress of 
the Allies, of whom Athens must already have become one: yepo- 
tovnoa. 5¢ Kal auvédpovs dbo tov Shyov abrixa pada é *AOnvaiwy 
amavrwv olrwes pera te Apéws xal trav amd Tov ouvppaxwv atooTed- 
Aopévwy auvédpwv Bovreboovrar Tepi Tay Koh. cupdEepdrvTwr. 

Better proof of this is found in the fact that the alliance itself 
appears on the new stone. Mr. Kirchner’s assumption that these 
are separate documents forces him to the awkward theory that 
“the earlier decree was not actually inscribed until after the passage 
of the later one, and that then, with the alliance ratified, the articles 
were added below the earlier one, for some unknown reason, in the 
wrong place. They ought to be on the stone which decrees the 
alliance. The decree above them ought to be part of the motion of 
Chremonides. 

Apparently, these arguments dash themselves against a solid 
wall of fact. You cannot add to what is already complete. Such 
is asserted to be the case with the Chremonidean decree. In Mr. 
Kirchner’s lemma the formula of completeness is expressed as fol- 
lows: “Fr. a=II, 332+fr. b=II, 332 (sic)'+fr. c=II, 5, 510d. 
Fragmenta tria marmoris Hymettii, quae coniunxit Wilhelm.” The 


1 This is an error for II, 333. 
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fragments themselves at first glance bear out this statement. They 
give the beginning of the document and the end. Their only vul- 
nerable point is the joint between fragment a, on the one hand, and 
fragments b and c, on the other. Before the discovery of the fitting 
of c to b, fragments a and b were printed together and the lines were 
numbered continuously (Dittenberger, Syll.?, 214; Roberts-Gardner, 
57). It seems to have been assumed that Wilhelm’s addition of c 
helped to cement the juncture, even though by projecting above b it 
compelled 6 to drop a line lower than before. At all events, some 
such preconception must have prevented the consideration of 686 as 
a part of 687. 

None of the editors has ever actually affirmed that the stones 
b, ¢ join a by contact-surfaces. Wilhelm wrote of a and b (Ath. 
Mitth., XVII [1892], 194), “ich kann auf Grund einer kuerzlich 
vorgenommenen Pruefung versichern, dass in dem von mir ergaenz- 
ten Bruchstuecke thatsaechlich der Schlussteil der Urkunde CIA 
II, 332 vorliegt.’’ His only statement with regard to c is, “An das 
von mir... . mit CJA II, 332 verbundene Bruchstueck II, 333 
passt IV, 2, 510d links an” (Goett. Gel. Anz. [1903], 789). The 
assumption that all three fragments are inseparably connected may 
rest on these words. But Wilhelm’s real statement is merely that 
fragments b, c are from the same stone as fragment a. 

Therefore, it is after a, if anywhere, that the new stone must fit. 
This is also borne out by the contents of 686. They make a perfect 
continuation of 687a. In fragment a we read the resolution authoriz- 
ing the alliance, and directions for its being inscribed on a bronze 
tablet which is to be set up beside the temple of Athena Polias on 
the Acropolis. The concluding lines prescribe that “the magistrates 
shall give to the ambassadors present from the Allies the oath respect- 
ing the alliance.” The fragmentary words at the beginning of 686 
deal with “taking oaths,” presumably from the Allies. Then fol- 
lows the provision for the election of commissioners to the Congress, 
and after this, expressions of esteem to the two ambassadors from 
the Allies and the routine prescription for the engraving of the 
decree on a marble stele. 

Without the addition of this new material there is no commenda- 
tion of the ambassadors and no provision for inscribing the document 
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on the marble slab which we have preserved. The words in a, 42, 
avaypaya airny, etc., refer only to the articles of alliance; which 
is also true of the concluding lines of b. The latter, furthermore, do 
not deal solely with this particular slab but with those erected by 
each of the Allies in “whatever sanctuary they please.” The point 
of this seems to have passed unnoticed. This is the language of the 
instrument itself, as proposed to the various states. Indeed, repeat- 
ing as they do the last provision in a, regarding the oaths of the 
Athenians, in addition to the directions for engraving, fragments b 
and c are plainly part of the original terms submitted to the Athenian 
Ecclesia and the basis for the language of the motion of Chremonides. 
In other words b, c are not a continuation of a at all, but of 686, 
where, as has already been stated, articles of alliance occupy the 
second half of the stone. 

The above arguments prove that 687 can be divided, that 686 
contains material which 687 ought to have, and that the contents 
of 686 logically fit between the two halves of 687. Fortunately, the 
case does not have to rest there. Through the kindness and interest 
of Mr. W. 8S. Ferguson, visiting professor at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, and the hearty co-operation of Mr. 
‘ Leonardos, ephor of the Epigraphical Museum, it has been possible 

for me to test my conclusions by the stones themselves. The new 
fragment was brought from the Acropolis and placed beside 687a 
in the Museum. ‘The juxtaposition of the two,” writes Mr. Fergu- 
son, ‘“‘showed at a glance that your idea as to the relation of the two 
is entirely correct. The squeeze which I herewith enclose reveals 
only the mode of contact of the upper surface of the two fragments; 
it does not reveal the perfect juncture which the middle and lower 
portions make. As to the connection of the two there can be no 
question whatsoever; ... . the tapering as well as the color and 
grain of the stone show (if further proof were needed) that 686 and 
687 are parts of the same document.” Such confirmation as this is 
final. There can no longer be any doubt that 686 is the central 
portion of the decree of Chremonides. 

As toc, b, Mr. Ferguson writes, “If I had instruments of precision, 
I think I might be able to determine the position of fragments c, b in 
the entire stone; for the stone tapers slightly from top to bottom. 
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I made a rough computation in the museum but my eye was about 
my only guide. I should say, however, that very little is lost between 
them and the new fragment.” 

The accompanying transcript presents the inscription constituted 
on the basis of these new facts. It will be seen on comparison with 
the Corpus that I have attempted much more in the way of restora- 
tion than Mr. Kirchner. In this I have received valuable sugges- 
tions from Mr. Ferguson, whose generous labors in my behalf must 
be apparent to all who read this article. I have indicated his restora- 
tions in the notes by the letter F. A few of the readings in the Corpus 
have been replaced by others of my own. In all such cases I have 
given the older reading in my commentary and marked it by the 
letter K. The letter S indicates my restorations when I have com- 
mented on them in the notes. Most of these, however, can be seen 
immediately by comparing the following copy with the copy in the 
Corpus. 
© a o {¢]. 
"Eri Te&cdjpov dpxovros émi rips "EpexOeidos Sevrépas 7- 
[p]vraveias: 


a 


Merayervavos évdrer iotapevov, évare THs mpuTavei- 

5 as: éxxAnoia kupia: rev rpoddpwv éralndiey Swotparos K- 
adNuorparov "Epxieds Kai cvpmpdedpar v 00 oer tax dy- 
pours 000 Xpenwvidys "EreoxXéovs Aibadidys elev: ered) 

, 4 > ~ 7 , 4 « 4 
mporepop piv ‘A@nvaior xai Aaxedarpovioe Kai of ovppax- 
ot of Exatépwv Piriav Kal ovppaxiav KoWVY ToLnTdpLEVO- 
4 « 4 ‘ . 4 | Pe > , 

10 mpds Eavrovs zodXovs Kai Kadovs dyOvas 7ywvicavTo pe- 

1’ ddAjAwv wpds Tors Katadovrctaba Tas moAES érryeLp- 

ovvras, €§ dv éavrois re Sdgav ExtHoavto Kai Tois GAN olis 

"EX\Anow mapeoxevacay tiv edevOepiav: xat viv 8 «la lipo 

cabeArnporwv Spotwv thy “EAAdSda wacav da Tol is x ]aradve- 
15 w émyepodvras Tovs Te vopous Kai Tas matpious éExdort- 

ots modireias 6 Te BacrAcds HroAeuaios dxoAovOws re T- 

av rpoydover Kal Tet THs ddeAD AS rpolalpéra pavepds éot- 

w orovddlwv trtp ris Kowns tL Gv] “EAAjnver éAevOepias: ai 

6 Sjpos 6 "APnvaiwy ovppaxiav romodpevos mpds avrov Kai 
20 rods Aowrovds "EAAnvas eyndrorar rapaxadeiv éxi Tv adTy- 

, « 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 

v mpoaipeorw: woavrws dé kai Aaxedarpovioe piAor Kai ovp- 

paxor Tov Baciréws ovres [lroAeuaiov Kai mpds tov Sjpov t- 

‘ > , » . ’ , , > , 

dv "AOnvaiwy civiv éyndirpevor ovppaxiav pera Te "Heciwv 

kat "Ayat@v xai Teyeatav cai Mavtiéwv Kat Opxopeviwv xa- 
25 t Bul A€wy] cai Kagvew xai Kpyracwy doo ciotv év ret ovpp- 
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[ayia tr] Aaxedatpoviwy Kai "Apéws xai tov dAAwy ovppaxw- 
|v xai] mpéoBes awd rav cvvédpwv axeatddnaow mpos Tov 57- 
[pov] xai of rapayeyovdres rap’ aitav éudaviLovew tHv Te A- 
axedaipoviwv Kai “Apéws kal Tov Aw gvppaxov prrorysi- 
av, qv €xovaw mpos Tov Ojpov, Kai Thy mEpi THS TVYppaxias Spor- 
oyiav HKovor Kopuilovres’ Smws Gv obv Kowns Spovoias yevou- 
évys Tots "EAAnot mpds Te Tos viv HdiKyKOTas Kal mapeorov- 
Syxoras Tas oA TPdOvpor peTa TOD Baciréws IroAcuaiov 

‘ ’ , oer, F) ‘ — x 9 ¢ 
kai pet’ dAAnAwY brdpxwow dywvieral Kai Td Aowrov pel? Spov- 
ots owiLwow Tas modes? VVVY d&yabie TUE SeddxOar THe 5)- 
, ‘ 4 , ‘ . , 2 > , s 
Hpwr Thy pev piriav kai THv cvppaxiav evar "APnvaios x[at] 
Aaxedatpoviots Kai Trois Bacwredow Tois Aaxedarpor| (wv) 

’ a ~ 4 

kat "Hdetous Kat “Ayauois xai Teyedrars kat Mavtivedo| wv xa}- 
i Opxopeviors kai Puaredow cai Kadpvedow xai Kpyt|acdor]- 

4 > ~ , = | 7 ¢ a , 
v doe év Tel ovppayia eiciv ret Aaxedaipoviwr Kali Apéws] 

‘ a. * , , > ‘ 9 3 , a 
kai rois GAAows ouppdxors Kupiav eis Tov dravta [xpovov, Hv] 
a , e , \ . , | 4 
nKover Kopilovres of mpecBas: Kai dvaypawpale airy tov yp]- 
apparéa Tov Kara mpvraveiav év oTHAnL XaAxK[He kal orHoat é]- 
v dxporoAe mapa Tov vew THs "AOnvas THs TolAcdédos. dpooac de] 
[ra] dpyxeia rots mpéoBeow trois wapayeyo| voow map’ avtav TO] 
[v dpxov oly wept ris ovppaxias Kata Tals cvvOynKas: Tovs dé xeE]- 
[tpo]rov| nPevras]| id rod Sypov mpleoB]d vew aitixa oirwes To]- 
[as dpxous daroA[ yWovrat rapa] Ta\v Aourav ‘EAAjvwev: V0 xeporo]- 
[v}joar St ai ovvedpous [S00 Tov Sqpov airixa para ef APnvaiw)- 
v dmavtwv olives pera Te Apéws [kal tov dard Tov cvppdxwv 4]- 
mooTedXNopevw uvedpwv Bovrevcovt|at wept TOV KowHe ov]- 

4 a > “~ e at ‘ 28 a 

phepovtwv? pepiLeay St rois aipeBeio{w rors émi THe Sioux]- 
noe eis Epddia ov av xpovov drodnpal ow 6 te dv daxeporo]- 
voovre Sdger rae Syuur emanveoar 8 rors Epopovs Aaxedat]- 
poviwv kat Apéa kai rods ovpydyors |xal crepavacat aitors | 
xpvoe orepavar kata Tov vopov: énlauweoae 8é Kai Tovs mpéc}- 
Bas rovs HKovtas map’ aitav v @eoul- - - - Aaxeda]- 
yoviov 00 "Apyetov KXewiov "HAcioly 0 Kai orepavdcat Exar ]- 
€pov adtav xpvod orepaven xara [Tov vopov rArorypias éve]- 
Ka kai eivoias Hs éxovow mep|é re Tos GAAos Tvppaxous Ka.]- 
i rov Sppov tov "AOnvaiwv: elvale S& Exarépwe adtav Kai dAdo ay]}- 
abdv cipéorGat rapa ris BovaAl js Kai rod Sypov éav Tov Soxdovw] 
» ¢. , ‘ > ‘ * 6. % , > ‘ “ 
décor elvar. xadéoar 8¢ ait|ovs xai émi Eéva eis Td mpvtavel]- 
ov els atpiov: dvaypadipat dé | kai rdde 7d Yygiopa Tov ypapparé |- 
a Tov KaTa mpvTavelav ciot|HAnY ABivny Kai Tas cvvOjKas Ka]- 
i orfoa év dxpordXe, eis [88 Thy dvaypadiy Te Kai dvabeow T}- 
a , , ‘ o£). 2h , . cae aa e 
Rs oTHAns pepioas Tors éx|i THe Soxyjoa 7d dvdAwpa O av yev]- 
ntar. VOY Ywvedpor olde x exeiporovyvrat} 
vvov Kddd\ermos "Edevoiviwos - - - - - - ed 
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vacat spatium unius versus 

70 Srovdai cai cvppayia | Aaxedaipoviors Te Kai Trois ovppayxo]- 
ts Aaxedaipoviwy pds [’AOnvaious kai rods cvppaxous ’APnv|- 
aiwv eis Tov dravta [xpovov. 000 “Eyew Thv éavtadv édevbép}- 
ous GvTas Kai abrol vouous, moNuTeias Toherevonevous xara] 

Ta war pia dav S€ res tee eri rodguon emi rv xépav tiv ‘Abnv}- 
75 aiwy } rods vopolus xaradver APyvatwy } ddixel rods cvppd)- 
xovs Tos "AOnv[aiwy, BonOeiv Aaxedaypovious kai cvppdy |- 
[olus rots AfaxeSapoviwy xabdrs dv érayyeAdwow: av S€ r)- 
us ler émt mloAguwn éxi riv xepay TH Aaxedaipoviw 7} Tous | 
vowous kar[aAve. Aaxedapoviwy 7 ddiKxel Tous oupnpaxous A}- 
80 axedaip[oviwv, Bonbeiv "AOnvaious Kat rods <r "AOnv)- 
[atwy kabors dv érayyé\Awow - - - - - 
Eevee Cer ere Ce Ce OM Ais oko cecocwmaavae 
coenes Swewnts Aaxedaipoviou|s Kal robs cvppdyous “APnval i ]- b 
[ous Kai rots ovppadxors: VV dpdjoar Si "AOnvalovs piv Aaxedat- 

85 [poviows cal Trois did éxdorns| wédews Tods oTpaTyyous Kal T- 
[jv BovAjy tovs |* H Kai rods dp|xovras Kal pvAdpxous Kai raét- 
[dpxous rovde Tov Spxov: ¥ dp|viw Ala T[q]v"HAtov “Apy “A@nvav "Ape- 
[‘av Hooeda Arjuntpav: vv élp[plevetv ey ret ovppayion Tet yey- 
[evnuevnt: evopxotow pév] wodd[a xd}yaba, émopxovar St rava- 

90 [vria: v Aaxedaipovious 52] "A@n[valiors dpooa xara taba Tov- 
[s BacwArcis ai rovs épdpolvs [Kai] rods yépovras: xara tavra 8- 
[& dudoa Kai Kara TaX trays dAAas] wore TOs Gpxovras. VY av 5- 
[& Soxje Aaxedarpoviors kai tots cvppayxors kai "APnvaios 
[duevoy elvae rpooGeivai tr] Kai abeAciv wepi Ts ovppayi- 

95 [as 6 dv Soxje dudorepas, evolpxov elvac. dvaypawas Sé tiv ov- 
[wpaxiav év ornAas xarxat|s kai orjoa év iepdx Grrov dv Bov- 
[Awvrat]. 

Line 46—TA [IIATPIA]. K., F. TA[2 ZTNOHKAS]. S. The 
form of oath to be taken by the Athenian officials is prescribed in 
the articles of alliance (lines 84-90). [TOTS AE HAH XEIPOJ- 
TON[HOENTAD], “I assume that men were already selected rods 
Novos “EAAnvas . . . . Tapaxadely él thy abriy mpoaipeow (lines 
20 ff.).”” F. HAH must be omitted if KATA TAD ZTTNOHKAL 
stands. 

Line 47.—TIP[EZBJE[TEIN]. “At present nothing is legible 
after IIP, but this is due to a recent chipping of the stone. The 
indications all point to the correctness of Kirchner’s reading: 
TIP[EDBJE.” F. Older squeezes give the letter E. ([EAEDHAI AE 
IIPEZBEIS TIENTE(?)]. K. The last line of 687a is the first 
line of 686. 
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Line 48.—ATIOA[HWOMENOT2]. K. TQ[N AOITION EAAH- 
NQN]. F. “The Q is certain. The Corpus is wrong in writing O. 
What precedes may be a T, as Kirchner suggests. Nothing suits 
the indications better. The little slanting line of the preceding letter 
may be part of the curve of an omicron.” (F. thought of AIIO.) 
“Of the third letter beyond only the top is visible and that faintly. 
It may be the slightly chipped upper end of an iota; or it may be 
the upper point of an alpha, delta, or lambda. The iota is quite as 
good as any of the others.” F. The slanting line before T can 
very well be A. Although crowding seems necessary, ITAPA, not 
ATIO, is the regular word in this idiom. I assume that the preceding 
AI occupy one space. I is a constantly disturbing factor in the 
alignment of this inscription. The spaces between letters in a hori- 
zontal direction seem to have occupied the mind of the letterer more 
than the vertical columns. Therefore, the narrow letter I frequently 
becomes an extra letter in the line. (See 687a,18,30,33. For the first 
17 lines the number of letters is maintained at 46. With the combi- 
nation OI in the word KOINH® of line 18 the letters begin to be set 
more and more to the left of the letters above them, until by the 
time EAAHNQN is reached a letter has been added to the line, 
bringing the total up to 47. This number is kept until line 30 is 
reached. In the middle of this line 13 letters, KAI THN ITEPI TH®, 
containing, it will be perceived, the letter I twice, are accommodated 
to the space of 12 letters TON AAAQN =TMM, in which no I occurs. 
At the end of this line another letter is added, raising the total to 
49. Line 31 contains the same number, but not through following 
the alignment of the line preceding. The extra letter at the end is 
omitted and TI occupy the space of one letter at the beginning. 
The next line, 32, has only the single letter N under II and, as the 
remainder follows the line above, this reduces the number of letters 
to 48. Both of these last two lines might well have been longer by a 
letter if it had not happened that the iotas and the closer spacing 
fell under one another. This did not happen in the next line, 33, 
which becomes a line of 49 letters by the setting of SI under O. Line 
34, having similar combinations with I at the same part of the line, 
contains the same number of letters; but in 35 a X under IT at this 
part of the line changes the number back to 48 again. No departure 
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from this figure appears in the remaining lines of the fragment 
although, as elsewhere, the stoichedon is only approximate.) 

Line 51.—“‘ The initial IT is legible on the stone.” F. 

Line 52.—AIPEOEI2(I]. K. AIPEOEID[IN]. S. The N is com- 
monly added in this inscription; one more letter is needed in the line. 

Line 56.—“ There is no vacant space before EI.” F. 

Line 63.—As restored in the Corpus, there is a sudden drop in 
the number of letters from 48 or 49, to 46. This can be avoided by 
the insertion of KAI before ETI] ZENIA. 

Line 64.—On the stone appear not only the Yndioya but also the 
ovvOjxor. I understand the order to the Secretary to mention both, 
the latter in the lacuna in the next line which has never been filled 
out. This order of words is unusual but paralleled by JG, IT’, 330, 25. 
These two parts may be bound together and a line of more suitable 
length obtained by the insertion of KAI after ANATPAWAI AE. 

Line 65—([KAI TAD ZTTNOHKAZ]. S. See preceding note. 

Line 67.—EII[I THI AIOIKHZEI OZSON AN TQI AHMOQI 
@AINJHTAI. K. This reading, hesitatingly proposed by Wilamo- 
witz, gives a line of 52 letters. My reading, [TO ANAAQMA O AN 
TENJHTAI, which is a substitute for the usual TO ANAAQMA 
TENOMENON, gives a line of 49 letters. 

Lines 70-80.—The Corpus is wrong in indicating that these 
lines are not written stoichedon. Lines 71 and 72 are the only 
exceptions to this arrangement. Mr. Ferguson offers the following 
explanation of the dislocation of letters here: “The stone-cutter 
omitted the second A of [Aaxeda]uoviwy and partly erased the 
portion here enclosed in brackets, in order to make the correction. 
I fancy that he observed his error when he reached the a@ravra of 
line 72. This word is spread out so that its final A comes nearly 
under the O of mpés. The rest of the fragment is stoichedon.” 
By this he means that the alignment established in 72 is thereafter 
maintained on this fragment. At first this crowding appears to 
be only another instance of the tendency commented upon in the 
note to line 48. But we have not only the erasure to explain but also 
the fact that the next line, which in the same space has the same num- 
ber of iotas, is not aligned with it but with the line above, 70. There- 
fore, Mr. Ferguson’s explanation is probably correct. I doubt whether 
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the spacing of AITANTA should be connected with the erasure. It 
looks to me rather as if the combination IQ in AAKEAAIMONION 
above were responsible for the dropping of a letter in line 72 through 
the even spacing of this word ATTANTA. 

Line 70.—[AAKEAAIMONIOIZ KAI]. K. My restorations are 
based upon a line normally 48 letters in length to correspond with 
both the preceding Y7diova and the final portions, fragments c, b, 
as restored in the Corpus. 

Line 71.—ITPOZ [THN BOTAHN KAI TON AHMON TON]. K. 

Lines 72-78.—{T]OTS ONTAY KAI ATTO[T2Z]. K. For my 
reading cf. IG, II?, 43, éeivac ai[r]a[e edevdeplwr dvre xai abrovouwr, 
roXttlevouevlan modirelay Hv Gv Bornrar; and IG, II*, 44, éxe[y rap 
éavrav Xadxidélas éAlevdéplos Svrals xai] abrovouos. See also lines 
14-16 of this inscription. 

In the remainder of this fragment (through line 81) the restora- 
tions of the Corpus are restricted to completing the words on the 
edge of the fracture and to supplying the two phrases [xara] ra 
mwarpia (73) and [éay 5€ rls (77). Otherwise the restorations 
are my own, based on the regular formulae. See Larfeld, Griech. 
Epigraphik, I, 727 ff. 

Lines 82 ff—I have been unable to combine these fragments 
with the last lines of the preceding. A close resemblance will be 
noticed between my restoration of 80 and the preserved words in 
83. The combination of letters HA in my restoration 7 déuxet 
of line 79 also resembles the reported HA of line 82. But these 
similarities are probably accidental. At least, I have not been 
able to arrange the letters in lines 79 and 80 so that they shall fall 
two spaces to the left of their present position and thus coincide 
with the arrangement in lines 82 and 83. Perhaps this can be done. 
For the present, however, I understand a gap between lines 81 and 82. 

Line 87.—{KAI ITITIAPXOTZ vv}. K. Ihave preferred TONAE 
TON OPKON before the asyndetic OMNTQ. This restoration leaves 
but one vacant space. 

Line 90.—{[AAKEAAIMONIOQN]. K. I prefer partitive apposition 
to the partitive genitive because of the parallel construction in 84-86. 

Lines 95-96 —ZT[NOHKHN TAY TIOAEIZ EN 2THAAIIS. 
K. My reading is based on lines 42-43. 
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GENS, FAMILIA, STIRPS 


By Max Rapin 


To advance a new theory of the Roman gens is, in effect, to 
attempt a reconstruction of early Roman history, and scholars may 
be forgiven if they show scant patience with those who undertake 
to darken counsel on this subject. It is, indeed, rather unlikely 
that newer conjectures will be markedly more convincing than the 
many that have been offered to the choice of the investigator. But 
it may very properly be questioned whether all the facts on which 
these conjectures ought to be based have been ascertained. 

If we seek to discover what the gens was in the days of Roma 
Quadrata—if such a city existed—or even at the time of the Struggle 
of the Orders, we shall be hopelessly handicapped by lack of docu- 
ments. Our only resource is to attempt to find out what the gens 
was at a period when documents are fairly numerous, and to reason 
back with progressive uncertainty as far as we care to go. 

The most common view of the gens is the one recently set 
forth by Kiibler in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie, VII, 
1176-98. Briefly, it may be said to be the following. The gentes 
as such were originally patrician solely. After the virtual surrender 
of the patriciate, plebeians also constituted themselves into gentes 
or quasi-gentes.' The right to call these new organizations gentes 
was at first contested by the patricians but ultimately acquiesced 
in and legally acknowledged. Gentes were officially divided into 
familiae or stirpes. 

Against this view, Professor Botsford in his article “Problems 
Connected with the Roman Gens” (Political Science Quarterly, 
XXII [1907], 665) maintains that the gens was at all times both 
patrician and plebeian, i.e., contained both patrician and plebeian 
members. Both scholars, however, take for granted that, at the 
close of the Republic, the term gens was unhesitatingly applied to 


1Cf Lécrivain, s.v. gens; Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités. 

? Both Kibler and Botsford (cf. infra) reject the assertion made by Lécrivain 
(op. cit., p. 1515) that stirps was the official title of the plebeian group. 
(CuassicaL PuatLoLoey IX, July, 1914] 235 
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either patrician or plebeian super-families, and that familiae or 
stirpes were the divisions of these gentes. Kiibler notices that familia 
is seemingly a variant for gens in many passages and believes that 
the “confusion” of these terms begins with Cicero.! When, however, 
we read (p. 1180): “es gab sowohl patrizische wie plebeische gentes. 
Von plebeischen finden wir erwihnt,” etc., the impression must not 
be obtained that, in most of these cases. the families in question are 
characterized as gentes in the passages from which they are quoted. 
In almost every instance—the exceptions will be noted later—the 
term is familia or genus.2. Besides the enumerated plebeian gentes 
Kiibler lays stress on the expression, “patricia gens,’ from which 
he infers the existence and recognition of plebeiae gentes.* 

If we leave aside all consideration of the orginal nature of the 
gens, and confine ourselves to a period definitely historical, for which 
relatively numerous documents are extant, it will be well to consider 
first the one writer who ex professo sets forth the development of the 
Roman state, and whose statements, qualified, interpreted, or 
inverted, are none the less the basis of all that is solid in our knowledge 
of Roman history, Livy. It is quite true that modern critics will 
not accept any statement of Livy about a condition or a fact for 
which his evidence is not obvious. But he is surely excellent author- 
ity about what he himself believes. And it is solely with the view 
of determining Livy’s own idea of the gens that the following material 
has been collected. 


gens 


Gens is used in a number of quite distinct cases in Livy. 

a) The commonest meaning is that of “tribe,” “race,” “people.’”4 In 
the plural, gentes, especially in the phrase ius gentium (iii. 4. 7, and passim), 
it denotes “the human race.” 


10p. cit., p. 1177: ‘Schon zu Ciceros Zeit aber beginnt sich der Unterschied 
zwischen gens und familia zu verwischen.” 

2?In one instance the citation has evidently been made inadvertently. Cicero 
De har. res. 32 does not refer either to the gens or the familia Calpurnia. The phrase 
is, multi sunt in hoc ordine [i. €., in senatu] qui sacrificia gentilicia factitarent. 

If Kibler’s words ‘‘die gleichfalls vorkommen”’ indicate his belief that such a 
phrase as gens plebeia occurs, other instances must be cited than the two offered here, 
viz., Cic. De legg. ii. 55 and Suet. Nero 50. Neither contains the phrase. 

*I suppose I may be spared the necessity of citing instances of this use. It 
occurs on practically every page of Livy. 
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There seems to be no trace in Livy of the distinction which Tacitus! 
sought to make (Germania ii, xxvii, xxxviii) by which natio is made a sub- 
division of gens. In Livy, natio has its technical legal designation of “birth” 
and is used particularly to denote the origin of slaves (xxi. 46. 10). Gens 
means any national or racial group, large or small, as indeed it does through- 
out Latin.? 

b) Gens is used to designate a Roman clan or super-family, i.e., a group 
of men believing themselves to be descended from a common ancestor, but 
unable to trace that descent in detail. In this sense, which more especially 
interests us, the following, as far as I can find, are all the instances in Livy: 
Claudia gens iii. 58. 5; vi. 20. 3; 40. 3; iv. 3. 14; Cornelia gens viii. 18. 8; 
xxxv. 10. 9; xxxviii. 58. 3; xlv. 41; Fabia gens ii. 43. 11; 45. 16; 48. 8 
(bis); 49.2; 49.3; 49.4; 50.2; 50.11; iii. 1.1; v. 46.2; 52.3; 52.4; viii. 
32. 15; xlv. 41; Furia gens xxxi. 48. 12; Horatia gens i. 26. 13; Iulia gens 
i. 3. 2; Manlia gens vi. 11. 2; 20. 14 (bis); Potitia gens ix. 29. 9; 34. 19; 
Quinctia gens iii. 11. 6; 12.3; vii. 39. 12; Sergia gens viii. 18. 8; Sestia gens 
iii. 33. 9; Silvia gens i. 3. 10; Tarquinia gens ii. 2.3; 2.7; 2.11; Tarquitia 
gens iii. 27. 1. 

c) The plural is used in the same sense, referring expressly to patrician 
clans: minores gentes i. 35. 6; 47. 7; maiestas earum gentium vi. 40. 4; 
suarum gentium (Furiae Quinctiae Corneliae) viris vii. 1. 2; patriciae gentes 
%. 35.9. 

d) Again, without such specific reference, confundere iura gentium iv. 
1. 2; conluvio gentium iv. 2.5; nova iura gentium iv. 4. 4; discrimina gen- 
tium v. 14.4; turbato gentium ture vii. 6. 11. 

e) The legal phrases gentem habere x. 8.9; gentis enuptio xxxix. 19. 

f) Rarely it is used of similar clans or super-families outside of Rome: 
ab antiqua gente Aequicolis i. 32. 5; certae gentis sacerdos v. 22. 5; gens Bar- 
cina xxiii. 41. 2. 

g) Derivative adjectives and nouns are rare: gentilicia sacra (Fabiorum) 
v. 52. 4; gentiles (Claudiz) iii. 58. 1. 


familia 


Familia, too, is used in several wholly different ways: 

a) In the undoubtedly original sense of a group of famuli, i.e., all those 
living chattels that were not pecunia. This is chiefly, but not wholly, in 
legal phrases: familia armata iii. 14. 9; ut familia venum iret iii. 55. 7; famil- 
tam in potestate habere viii. 15. 9; ipsi familiaeque eorum xxvi. 27. 8; familia 
arcessita xxxix. 14; familiae heredes xlv. 40. To this we may add the adjec- 
tive in the phrase res familiaris iv. 60. 2. 

1 Cf. the note on chap. ii in the Church and Brodribb edition of the Germania, 
p. 32; cf. also Velleius ii. 98. 


2 The doublet gentes ac nationes is intended to cover every variety of loosely organ- 
ized tribes (Ulpian on the Census, Dig. 50. 15. 1. 5). 
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b) As equivalent to “family” in the narrow sense, i.e., that group of 
men descended from the same known ancestor, who could be contemporaries 
of one another—the Greek dyxiorew.' Besides the technical term familia 
funesta ii. 8. 9; 47. 10; xxvi. 18. 11, we have duae familiae iv. 61. 10; duo- 
decim familiae Potitiorum ix. 29. 10; execratio familiae x. 38. 10; 41.3; per 
familias xxi. 54. 2; comploratus familiarum xxii. 55. 7; in singulas familias 
xxvi. 34. 2; familia nostra xxvi. 41. 8; familiae aliquot xxix. 31. 8; cum 
familiis xxxix. 58; xl. 3; xli. 8; xliii. 17. There are further phrases con- 
taining adjectives: familiare ostentum xxvi. 6. 14; familiaris orbitas xxvi. 
41.9; familiaris luctus xxvii. 51. 12; familiaris amicitia xxxii. 22. 11. 

c) In the sense of super-family, i.e.=gens: Aelia iv. 54. 3; xxii. 35. 2; 
Atilia xxii. 35. 2; Cassia ii. 41. 10; iv. 15.5; Claudia ii. 56.7; iv. 15. 5; vi. 
40. 6; ix. 29. 8; 33.3; 34. 3; 34.15. familiare consilium iv. 48. 6; Claudia 
Marcellorum xxv. 29. 6; Cornelia Scipionum xxviii. 41. 15; xxxviii. 55. 2; 
58. 3; 59. 11; Decia, familiare fatum x. 28. 18; Fabia ii. 42. 8; ii. 49. 4; 
familiare bellum ii. 48.9; Icilia iv. 52. 2; iv. 54.4; Licinia v. 22. 2; vii. 9. 5; 
Manlia vii. 10. 18; Papiria x. 39. 14; Pinariai. 7.12; Popillia xlii. 22; Potitia 
i. 7.12; 7.14; familiare sacerdotium ix. 29.9; Pupia iv. 54. 3; Quinctia iii. 
12. 2; 25. 3; Silia iv. 54. 3; Trebonia v. 10. 11; Valeria i. 20. 2; ii. 18. 7; 
30. 6; iii. 17.8; vii. 32. 18; 32. 15; x. 9.3; Vibia xl. 442 

d) The plural is likewise used in the sense of c): splendor familiarum 
iv. 15. 5; patricit plebetique nobilissimarum familiarum xxxix. 53; dum famil- 
tae ad se famam mendacio trahunt viii. 40. 4; multas familias xxiii. 4. 7. 

e) As in the case of gens, the word may be used of corresponding non- 
Roman clans: familia Mopsiorum xxiii. 1. 2; familia Barcina xxiii. 13. 6; 
familia inimica (Numidian) xxiv. 29. 8; familia Blossiorum xxvii. 3. 5; 
familiaria iura xxiv. 5. 9. 

Livy has still other ways of referring to the family or super-family. 


domus 


domus Iunia ii. 5.7. Frequently of families proper (i.e., in the restricted 
sense): i. 40. 3; iii. 37. 2; 58. 11; iv. 13. 8; 31. 5; 40. 8; xxvi. 18. 11; 
Xxvili. 41. 14; xxx. 20. 4; 30.18; xl. 4.8; xlv. 41. 
genus 
Pinarium genus i. 7. 18; genus Potitiorum i. 7. 14; genus Fabium ii. 46. 
4; plebet generis iv. 9. 4; memor generis (Corneli) iv. 19. 1; Cilnium genus 
X. 3. 2; 01 45. 
nomen 
Fabium nomen ii. 42. 2; 42. 8; 45. 16; nomen Potitiorum ix. 29. 11; 
nomen Marcellorum xxv. 29. 6. 


1 This will cover at most four generations. Cf. Festus 221 M. 


? In some instances, notably in those of the Decii and the Scipios, it is not clear 
whether familia is used in the sense of 6) or c). 
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Gentile Name in Plural 

Fabii ii. 47. 12; 48.8; 48.10; 49.1; 49.2; 50.1; 51.5; Valerii Horatii 
iii. 39. 3; Claudii Cassii iv. 15. 5; Iunii, Valerii, Fabii, Quinctii, Cornelii 
ix. 17. 11; Calavii xxvi. 27. 7. 

If we examine these facts without preformed hypotheses, we 
should never infer that Livy’s views of gens and familia were those 
of Kiibler. Considering the instances cited under gens 6), we find 
that in every case the reference is to a patrician clan, or, at any rate, 
to a clan, expressly designated as such by Livy. In the correspond- 
ing group, familia c), we meet with very many instances of patrician 
clans, and also with plebeian clans. That this holds throughout 
the entire extant work of Livy, viz., thirty-five books, can scarcely 
be an accident. We may, therefore, legitimately infer that Livy 
considered the word familia to be the term of larger extension, 
covering all family groups of any size or character, but believed that 
the term gens denoted a family group of patrician lineage and could 
properly be used of no other. The term patricia gens (cf. supra) 
does not presume the existence of a corresponding term gens plebeia; 
nor is a similar implication contained in swarwm gentium (vii. 1. 2). 
In the first place, the term plebeia gens, as far as I know, does not 
exist in the Latin of this period, or of any period near it in time. In 
the second place, the adjective can be descriptive as well as limiting.” 

Again, the plural use of gens, in gens d), especially discrimina 
gentium v.14. 4, is equally indefinite. It will be noted that all the in- 
stances but one deal with the agitation about the lex Canuleia. They 
can all be interpreted in perfect accordance with the usage of Livy 
indicated above, and, at any rate, do not necessarily conflict with it. 

Only in gens f) does Livy permit himself a certain freedom in the 
use of the word gens. Even here, the reference is to certain families 
that may properly be called illustrious. Besides, the distinction 
would be wholly pointless anywhere except at Rome.’ 


1 The Claudii, Cornelii, Fabii, Manlii, Potitii, Quinctii appear in both lists. The 
undoubtedly patrician Pinarii and Valerii are referred to only as familiae. 


2One may, it is submitted, speak of “the patrician interrer” and ‘‘the plebeian 
tribunes” without of necessity implying the existence of plebeian interreges and 
patrician tribunes. 

3In his valuable study of words of relationship in early Latin, J. Kéhm (Aléla- 
teinische Forschungen [1905], pp. 16-18) finds no instance of gens except in meaning a) 
(except one corrupt passage from Accius [Ribbeck, Tag. Frag. Accius 580]). Familia 
is generally used in meaning a) (pp. 1-5), and in the sense of b) (p. 6). 
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Of the plebeian “‘gentes’’ cited by Kiibler from Cicero (cf. supra) 
only a few are actually so denominated. Of these the Minucii 
(Cicero Verr. i. 115) at least maintained that they were patrician 
originally (Livy iv. 16. 3). The Fonteii are mentioned (De domo 35, 
and 116, contaminatis gentibus et quam deseruisti et quam polluisti; 
and non suae genti Fonteiae sed Clodiae; cf. further, De har. resp. 57) 
only in immediate juxtaposition with the Clodii, so that the latter 
name may have exercised a sort of assimilation on the former. 
But in De legg. ii. 55 the gens Popilia is referred to without such 
qualification.! 

However, gens in this sense is rare in Cicero. Besides those men- 
tioned, the Cornelii are so designated (De legg. ii. 56), the Tarquinii 
(Rep. ii. 46), the Claudii (passim and De domo 35), the Manlii (Phil. 
i. 32), the Valerii (Flacc. 12). In general, it is the word familia® that 
is used whether the reference is to patrician or plebeian. Besides 
that, there are a number of phrases or rather paraphrases, which 
seem especially designed to cover the idea contained in gens, e.g., 
genus ac nomen (Verr. iv. 79), genus et familia (Lig. 12; Muren. 90), 
familia genus nomen (Muren. 12), genus nomen familia (Lig. 20), 
genus familiaque (Planc. 18). Speaking of Clodia, Cicero says (Cael. 
33) that she had married ex amplissimo genere in familiam nobilis- 
simam. 

It is plain from what has been said that Cicero does not syste- 
matically observe the distinction carefully made by Livy. If he 
had wished to do so, there could have been no better opportunity 
than in the Caeliana, where the pretensions of the patrician Claudii 
and plebeian Caecilii are contrasted. But the relative infrequency 
of gens, and the preponderance of patricians, or of particularly illus- 
trious plebeians (Minucii, Popilii) in the instances that do occur, 
render it at least probable that Cicero did not feel the terms gens 
and familia to be quite interchangeable. 

Other writers of that time do not offer sufficient instances to 


permit safe inferences about their usage. One instance from Varro 


1 It will, however, be noted that the Popilii are among the first plebeians to hold 
curule offices. Cf. M. Popilius Laenas, consul 358 B.c. (Livy vii. 12.1). In the same 
way, the Licinii, the very oldest of all plebeian nobiles, are called gens (Varro R. R. 
i. 2. 9). 

2 Cf. particularly the Pro Murena and Pro Plancio, where there is constant occa- 
sion to mention the claims of families and clans. 
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has already been cited. Caesar uses gentes of the German clans! and 
again of his own family in the funeral laudation of his aunt Julia: 
A Venere Iulii, cuius gentis familia est nostra” Sallust speaks of 
Corneliorum gens (Cat. 55) and gens Aemilia (Phil. 6). In the 
passages from Caesar and in Sall. Jug. 95 we find gens and familia 
used side by side in the sense which makes familia a subdivision of 
gens. As has been seen, that is distinctly not the rule for Cicero and 
Livy. Familia is the more extensive word and may mean either 
the family proper or the super-family or clan, and is by far the com- 
moner word in both senses. Gens is rarer, and, where it does not 
mean “race” or “‘tribe,”’ means “clan” only.‘ 

What is true of the nouns gens and familia does not, of necessity, 
hold true of the derivatives gentilis and familiaris. As adjectives 
they probably followed the fortunes of the words from which they 
come.’ But the commonest use of these words is substantive. As 
a substantive familiaris is common in all Latin in the meaning of 
“friend.” Festus (86 M.) states that members of the same familia, 
either familia a) or familia b) (cf. supra) may be so designated. 
However that may be, the first meaning is undoubtedly the more 
general. The others have only slight literary currency, if any.® 

For gentiles we have the much quoted definition of Q. Scaevola 
preserved by Cicero in Topica 6. 29: Gentiles sunt inter se qui eodem 
nomine sunt, qui ab ingenuis oriundi sunt, quorum maiorum nemo 
servitutem servivit, qui capite non sunt deminuti. In substance this 
is repeated by L. Cincius, Cicero’s contemporary, gentiles mihi sunt 
quit meo nomine appellantur.’ 

This definition can scarcely have been offered otherwise than to 
decide a concrete dispute. By the Twelve Tables, certain substan- 
tial rights of inheritance and guardianship are given to the gentiles. 
It is obviously of very great moment to know who may and who 

1 Combined with cognationes (B. G. vi. 22. 2). 

2 Suet. Div. Tul. 6. 


+ Cf. the constant reference to the Aemilii as familia in the Scauriana, e.g., 45. 


‘Cf., however, infra the instances from Livy (xl. 21), Sallust (Jug. 108), Trog. 
Pomp. (xxviii. 3. 4). 


Cf. gentile monimentum (Domitii, Suet. Nero 53) and familiare sepulchrum 
(Gaius Dig. 11. 7. 5). 


* Cf. the instances in Kéhm, Altlateinische Forschungen, p. 11. 
7 Festus, s.v. gentilis, 94 M. 
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may not be considered gentiles. Now, by a quite apparent etymology, 
gentiles were blood kinsmen, and yet it was equally apparent that the 
kinship of many undoubted gentiles was not demonstrable by ordi- 
nary evidence. The general principle of Roman law in such cases 
was that stated by Papinian (Dig. 22.3.1): quotiens quaereretur genus 
vel gentem quis haberet necne, eum probare oportet.1 Scaevola, then, 
sought to establish that the proof of a common nomen was itself 
presumptive evidence of community of descent. There were, how- 
ever, in Rome two very large classes of men bearing any specified 
nomen who were demonstrably not of the same descent as others of 
that nomen. These were, first, emancipated slaves and, secondly, 
men adopted from other gentes.2 These were accordingly expressly 
excepted. The fact that no others were expressly excepted may be 
taken to indicate that in the time of Scaevola, i.e., about 100 B.c., 
there were no other Romans bearing a certain nomen and demonstrably 
of different actual origin from other Romans bearing that nomen.’ 

If that is so, certain rather far-reaching inferences may be per- 
mitted. Clients in Rome sometimes bore the gentile names of their 
patron and sometimes did not. It would follow from what has 
gone before (since clients are not excepted in Scaevola’s definition) 
that where they did bear that name they were of libertine origin, 
and that where the clientela arose in any other way, e.g., by voluntary 
commendation of one free man to another, the client did not assume 
his patron’s name.* In the generation almost immediately after 
Scaevola we meet with many men, neither libertini nor libertini 


1 This formulation is late, but gentem habere, in view of the fact that gentile law 
was obsolete in Papinian’s time, shows that it must go back much earlier. 

2 By Roman law, adopted children suffered capitis deminuti ini To be 
sure, this applied to those adopted from one family into another of the same gens, as 
Botsford points out (loc. cit.), so that the adopted child, although capite deminutus, 
might nevertheless be of the same actual blood as the others of his name. But these 
instances seem to have been very rare. In general, it is not at all strange that the 


individual’s right to create claimants to the substantial rights of a gens should be 
denied by Scaevola. 





3 The definition is not quite accurate in another respect. Taken literally it would 
exclude even Romans captured in war and later restored to their country. Cf. the 
senator C. Terentius Culleo (Livy xx. 45. 5), and especially the consul Servilius (Livy 
xxvii. 21. 10; xxx. 19. 8-9). Cf. my note on this point, ‘‘The Case of the Marcelli,”’ 
Class. Phil., VII, 481. 


‘Cf. the instances given by Botsford, Political Science Quarterly, XXII, 673, and 
quoted by Kiibler, op. cit., p. 1179. 
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generis, nor yet, strictly, clientes, who bore well-known gentile 
names. The most notable instances are such men as the Antiochene 
Archias and the Spaniard Balbus. We may speak of them as natural- 
ized foreigners. If cases of this kind had been known to Scaevola, 
it is scarcely conceivable that he would not have specifically excluded 
them. Since he did not, and since it cannot be supposed that he 
would have permitted Archias to share in all the gentile prerogatives 
of the Crassi, or Balbus in all those of the Scipios, we may conclude 
that instances of such names did not exist in his time. 

We know of many cases, long before Scaevola, where either indi- 
vidual foreigners or the citizens of any entire community received 
Roman citizenship. The Libyphoenician Muttines (Livy xxvi. 7. 8) 
and the poet Ennius may serve as examples. But we do not know 
of a single case where such a naturalized foreigner adopted an already 
existing Roman name. Biicheler makes the nomen of the Umbrian 
Plautus a Romanization of his réle of Maccus.! We have no evi- 
dence of Maccii in Rome before Plautus or of Ennii before Ennius. 
The procedure presumably adopted by Plautus, or something like 
it, may well have been the rule. The condition of affairs in Cicero’s 
time, when such foreigners upon naturalization did not hesitate to 
adopt the most illustrious names, is so decidedly different, that we 
must look for a fixed point at which the change took place. 

Such a point may be found in the lex Plautia-Papiria of 89 B.c. 
which opened Roman citizenship in wholesale fashion to thousands 
of foreigners. The practical necessities of immediate registration— 
the law allowed only sixty days—probably compelled the hasty 
assumption of praenomen and nomen, and it is to be assumed that 
the clerks of the various praetors were not over particular.” 

One thing in general may be noted in connection with the defini- 
tion of Scaevola. It is made by a plebeian. If, according to the 
traditional view, the right of belonging to a gens, properly so called, 
was @ moot point between patricians and plebeians, it is highly 


1 Rhein. Mus., 41, 12; ef., however, W. Schultze, Zur Gesch. der lat. Eigennamen, 
pp. 298 ff. 

? The arbitrary assumption of any name would not of itself render the offender 
liable to the penalties of the lex Cornelia de falsis (81 B.c.) (cf. Kiibler, op. cit., p. 1177). 
That was the case only if the adoption of the name was coupled with specific fraudulent 
intent. Cf. the passage there quoted (Paul. Sent. v. 25. 11). One may also compare 
a late rescript, of Diocletian, of 293 a.p. (Cod. Just. 9. 25). 
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probable that a plebeian iuris prudens would consciously make 
his decision cover the claims of his order. How authoritative such 
a decision would be depended, certainly till Augustus, upon the 
personal views of the single iudex or of the majority of the iudicium, 
which considered any given case. There is no doubt, however, that 
ultimately the decision became generally accepted. 

The definition appealed particularly to Cicero. He had more 
than one occasion to combat the pretensions of the patricians to 
exclusive nobility,' and of the nobility as a whole.” It pleased him 
to consider himself a gentilis of Servius Tullius (Tusc. i. 38).2 The 
reference, of course, is half-jesting, but it depends upon the defini- 
tion of Scaevola for its point, as does the statement (Verr. ii. 190) 
that Verrucius was paene gentilis to Verres. 

The passage from Cicero’s translation of the Timaeus, to which 
Kiibler (p. 1177) attaches great importance, does not seem to me 
more than a direct application of the Scaevolan doctrine. It is 
merely the expansion of the éuavupor of the original. What the con- 
text is which in Kiibler’s view contradicts this simple explanation 
is not apparent. Kiibler is surely wrong when (p. 1180) he seeks 
to establish that Cicero conceived men to bear to the gods the rela- 
tion of clients. There is no such statement in the Platonic passage 
(Tim. 41 C) which Cicero is translating. On the contrary, as to 
that part of man which is @etov, men are equated with the gods and 
not inferior to them. In every other respect gods and men stand in 
no relation whatever. There is nothing in Cicero to indicate that 
he understood Plato differently. The word quasi need have no 
legal significance. It is simply the apology for an unexpected word, 
gentilis. 

This can be seen more clearly from two other passages of 
Cicero—De legg. i. 23: ut homines deorum agnatione et gente teneantur 


1Cf. Pro Murena 15: si tibt hoc sumis nisi qui patricius sit, neminem bono esse 
genere natum, etc. 
2 Cf. Pro Plancio 17-18. 


2 With this statement, we may compare the following from Brutus 62: Multa enim 
scripta sunt in ets (sc. laudationibus) quae facta non sunt, falsi triumphi, plures consu- 
latus, genera etiam falsa et ad plebem transitiones, cum homines humiliores in alienum 
etusdem nominis infunderentur genus; ut si ego me a M’ Tullio esse dicerem, qui patricius 
cum Ser. Sulpicio consul anno decimo post exactos reges fuit. We find, therefore, that 
Cicero regarded himself as an undoubted gentilis of Servius Tullius, but expressly dis- 
claimed any pretension to blood relationship with the patrician Tullii. 
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and i. 24: ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum caelestibus vel genus vel 
stirps appellari potest. The same idea is present here as in the 
Timaeus. Men are not clients of the gods, but actual kinsmen. 

In discussing the various uses of the word gens in Livy, two 
instances, marked e) gentem habere (x. 8. 9) and gentis enuptio 
(xxxix. 19) were reserved for separate treatment. 

As far as gentem habere is concerned, Kiibler’s view seems better 
than Botsford’s. The latter’s objection was based upon the citation 
of this phrase to demonstrate the exclusively patrician character of 
the original gens. The phrase, however, can be legitimately ddduced 
only as evidence of Livy’s own conception of the gens, and for that, 
as I have tried to show, there is other and better evidence. Gens 
can indeed be used with the meaning of “‘birth,’! but the phrase 
gentem habere is established in the sense demanded by Kiibler, not 
only by the passage from Papinian (Dig. 22. 3. 1), but also by the 
fact that similar phrases are likewise known to the law. So collegium 
habere (CIL, III, 2924; I, 20; Bruns, Fontes’, p. 351), from the 
Dacian wax tablets, means the right of belonging to the corporation, 
and tribum habere (Cic. Phil. vi. 12) means legal membership in a 
tribe. 

The other term, gentis enuptio, has been made the subject of a 
discussion in which the context seems to have been lost sight of. 
As a reward for her services in the Bacchanalian investigation, Fecen- 
nia Hispala (Livy xxxix. 19) received officially the datio deminutio 
gentis enuptio tutoris optio quasi ei vir testamento dedisset. It is self- 
evident that the phrase is part of a legal formula, a formula by which 
the senate attempted to confer upon Fecennia the most nearly com- 
plete disposal of her person and property which the law made possible 
for women. To do this, the senate consciously strove to put her in 
the position of a widow without male kinsmen, who has received 
from her husband by will the right of choosing her guardian—a 
purely formal guardian, it may be remembered, who could not refuse 
his auctoritas in any transaction. That is about what was effected 
in the law of the empire when a woman received as a special privilege 
the ius III liberorum. It is as idle to seek to determine just what the 
gens was from which Fecennia received enuptio, as to attempt to 


1 Hardly however in the sense of “‘illustrious’’ birth (Botsford, op. cit., 667). 
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demonstrate that every woman in the second case actually had borne 
three children. The privilege in both instances could be conferred 
honoris causa, and need have no basis whatever in the actual circum- 
stances of Fecennia’s case.! 

The phrase does not occur elsewhere. Enubere e patribus (Livy 
x. 23) is not at all the same thing. The full meaning of the expres- 
sion, as well as of the words familia[e] gens and eiusdem gentis of the 
Laudatio Turiae (CIL, VI, 1527; Supp. 31670; Bruns, Fontes’, 321), 
can be determined only when we have reached quite certain conclu- 
sions as to the existence of a legitima tutela gentilium for women. 

In one or two passages, finally, gens is used in a way that can 
clearly be distinguished from all the instances already cited. These 
are, first, Livy xl. 21: non posse oblivisci se in talibus rebus Antigoni 
qui . . praecepisse liberis diceretur, ne quis cum tota gente simul 
in rn dubiie periclitart auderet. As this is Philip’s pretext for not 
taking both Demetrius and Perseus with him, it is plain that gens 
means no more here than “ offspring,’ as we shall see stirps means 
(ef. infra).2, The second is the phrase of Sallust, Jug. 108, Dabar, 
ex gente Masinissae. Dabar was Masinissa’s grandson. The word 
gens here again has the sense we shall find generally expressed by 
stirps. Cf. also ex gente regia (Trog. Pomp. xxviii. 3. 4). 

However isolated, these instances compel us to assume that gens 
could be intelligibly used in the general sense of “relationship” or 
“line,” a meaning, of course, easily obtained from its etymology. 


stirps 

The only purpose of the classification of the various meanings of stirps 
is to eliminate one meaning that is frequently attached to it. Kiibler, fol- 
lowing nearly all his predecessors, makes stirps or familia the division of a 
gens (op. cit., p. 1177).3 This meaning of stirps is used in discussing the 
case of the Marcelli (Kiibler, op. cit., p. 1190) and determines the interpre- 
tation there suggested. 

In Livy, stirps is used as follows: (a) as equivalent to “offspring”’: 
stirps virilis (i. 1.11; 3. 11; 40. 3 and passim); (6) as equivalent to “‘line,”’ 
“‘descent,” “origin”: regia stirps (i. 5. 5); Italica stirps (i. 40. 2); peregrina 

1 Botsford takes the phrase literally. Kubler (op. cit., 1179) seems to hold that 
it is purely formal here. 


2 This proverbial expression seems to me to account quite adequately for the 
cum tota gente of Catullus 79. 2 =‘‘ You and all your kith and kin.” 


* All the citations there are concerned with familia and do not mention stirps. 
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stirps (5. 34. 1); ab stirpe Claudia (iv. 48. 10); (c) as equivalent to “gener- 
ation”: ad tertiam stirpem (xxxiii. 21. 5); cf. the frequent in stirpes in legal 
discussions (Gaius iii. 8. 16); (d) in the figurative sense drawn from the 
literal meaning of stirps: a stirpe tollere (xxxiv. 2. 3); ab stirpe extinguere 
(ix. 34. 19); ad stirpem devolvere (i. 47. 5); (e) in such combined phrases as 
stirps gentt (ii. 50. 11); stirps gentis (xxxvii. 8. 4); where one of the meanings 
already indicated may be applied. 

Besides the literal meaning—also found in Livy (xxvi. 41. 22)— 
the instances cover practically all the meanings found for stirps 
throughout Latin. Nowhere is a clear example adduced of stirps as 
a division of a gens. The term retains, at all times, something of 
the abstract sense of “origin,” “line.”! Under these circumstances 
the constantly recurring statement that stirps as well as familia is an 
ordinary term denoting the division of the gens should be rejected, as 
well as all interpretations based upon that use of the word. 

Newtown Hicxu ScHoou 

New York City 


1Cf. especially the instances from early Latin brought together by Kéhm (op. 
cit., p. 21). 





ATTIC ARCHONS FROM 294 TO 262 B.C. 
By ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


The vexed problem of the dates of the Attic archons we have 
always with us. Since Professor Ferguson made his brilliant dis- 
covery of the rotation of the secretary-cycle,! there has been no end 
to the discussion of the problems of dating the Athenian documents.” 
New cycles are being constructed with almost cyclic regularity, with 
new breaks and the insertion of new tribes. Even if some of these 
theories are wrong, they provoke discussion and often help either 
directly or incidentally to advance the sum total of our knowledge. 
I think that we are far from finality on this subject as yet. I hope, 
however, that this investigation of a very limited field may mark an 
advance in our study of the early third century. 

In the latest publication of the epigraphical documents of Attic 
history, Professor Kirchner accepts, apparently without change, 
the secretary-cycle as published by Ferguson.’ By this system, 
Diokles is dated in the year 290/289 against the literary evidence, 
and the history of the years 290-280 is changed to accord with this 
date.‘ Ferguson and Kirchner allow no breaks between 307 and 
262. Kolbe allows two breaks, which correct themselves rather 
curiously, in 288/287 and 284/283 for no apparent reason whatever, 
so far as Kolbe interprets to us the history of the period.’ More 
recently Tarn apparently allows at least three breaks, 292/291, 


1“The‘' Athenian Secretaries,” Cornell Studies, VII (1898). For his corrected 
final list see Priests of Asklepios, 131-38. ; 

2 The following works may be referred to: Beloch, Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 32 ff.; Fer- 
guson, ‘‘The Athenian Archons of the Third and Second Centuries B.c.,”’ Cornell 
Studies, X (1899); The Priests of Asklepios (1907); Kirchner, GGA (1900), 435 ff.; 
BPW (1906), 980 ff.; ibid. (1909), 844 ff.; Kolbe, ‘‘Die attischen Archonten,”’ 
Abhandlungen der kénigl. Gesells. der Wissens. zu Géttingen, Band X, No. 4; Tarn, 
Antigonus Gonatas, 415 ff. To save space, I give these references here, and those who 
wish to look up the data for any particular archon under discussion should refer to 
these works. All the available information is cited by Kolbe. For the period under 
discussion Tarn presents the evidence very clearly for the years 292-282. 

3 Inscriptiones Graecae, II and III, editio minor, Part I, Fasc. 1, 1913 (ed. Kirchner). 

4 Cf. Ferguson, Klio (1905), 155, 179; Hellenistic Athens, 136 ff. 

5 Kolbe, op. cit., 18 ff. 
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285/284, and 284/283, which also correct themselves, with unex- 
plained and inexplicable omissions, but permits the cycle to go on 
in 281/280 as if nothing had ever happened to it.’ 

Was the cycle ever broken during these years? and when? and 
why? These are questions which must be answered fully and satis- 
factorily before Ferguson’s arrangement can be disturbed. I think 
that we can find the whole solution of the problem in JG, IT?, 682, 
which not only gives proof that the cycle must have been broken, 
but better still tells us when it was broken, and also, though not so 
clearly, but clearly enough to put the matter beyond question, the 
reasons for it. 

In this decree the record of Phaidros is given. He is pro- 
Demetrian or pro-Macedonian throughout. The decree itself was 
passed when Athens was under the authority of Antigonos Gonatas. 
In lines 43-53 it is recorded that Phaidros was elected hoplite general 
in the archonship of Xenophon. Most of the lines describing his 
services in that post (or in the years between the archonship of 
Xenophon and that of Nikias Otryneus) are excised, it is true, but 
the interpretation of the excised lines is as clear as the parts of the 
text preserved. That is, they deal with his services to Demetrios 
either in caring for sacrifices or in other offices, but at any rate there 
was mention of Demetrios. Now in the cycle as adopted by Fer- 
guson and Kirchner, Xenophon must be placed in 286/285, when 
Athens is allied with Lysimachos and at bitter odds with her rejected 
king, Demetrios.2, The services of the pro-Macedonian Phaidros 
can never have been rendered at any time after the revolt of Athens 
from Demetrios. Therefore Xenophon must be placed before the 
archonship of Diokles. It is equally out of the question to place 
Xenophon in any year between the archonship of Diokles and that 
of Nikias Otryneus. In the old cycle Diokles is placed in 290/289 
and there is no room for any archon between Kimon and Diokles. 
It is impossible, of course, to place Xenophon before Kimon or after 
Nikias Otryneus. 

The date of Xenophon can be easily established. From the 
lines in JG, II?, 682, that are preserved, we learn that Phaidros was 


1 Tarn, op. cit., 415 ff. 


2 Ferguson’s explanation of this in Hellenistic Athens, 142, n. 1, is unsatisfactory. 
See T'arn’s criticism, loc. cit. 
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the first general for the hoplites in his archonship. The interpreta- 
tion of this expression is plain. He was the pro-Demetrian candidate 
and served in the first part of the year. The second election took place 
when the Athenians revolted in the course of the year—probably 
toward spring—and elected army officers of democratic sympathies. 
He was, therefore, the archon who immediately preceded Diokles; 
for it is certain that Demochares returned from exile in that year, 
and we may conclude that the revolution had come just before his 
return.) 

Since Philippos, Charinos, Kimon, and Xenophon must all be 
placed before Diokles and after 294/293, it is plain that the last- 
named cannot be placed in the year 290/289. It follows that the 
secretary-cycle must be broken somewhere between 294/293 and the 
archonship of Diokles. The inevitable result is that all the archons 
between the years 290 (or 292) and 262 must again, if I may use 
Professor Kolbe’s figure, be rudely disturbed from their Procrustean . 
bed, only, however, to be dangled unmercifully Scinnian fashion 
between the treetops of the secretary-cycle and the historical data. 
Let us then seek some fixed point between 294 and 262 with which 
the cycle may be connected. 

Of the archons of this period we are absolutely sure of Anaxikrates, 
Demokles, Pytharatos, Diognetos, and Antipatros. But though 
we are certain of the dates of these archons, destiny has willed 
hitherto that the secretaries of none of them should be recorded. 
Gorgias may be dated in 284/283 or 280/279.2 Euboulos belongs 
apparently to the first year of an Olympiad, and Peithidemos comes 
at the beginning of the Chremonidean war, which fluctuates between 
268 and 266.5 Polyeuktos comes before the establishment of the 
Soteiria at Delphi, but whether these were established in the same 
year as the Pythia or two years after, and whether annual, biennial, 


1 Tarn, loc. cit. 


2 Beloch observed that the reading of the Codex Parisinus was dexdry A gre 
iorepov and suggested that the original reading was 1d’ re torepoy (Ps. Plut. Vitae 
X Oratorum 847 D). 


8 Dittenberger (SIG, 214) and Lehmann-Haupt (Klio, V, 375 ff.) date this in 
268. Ferguson first placed Peithidemos in 267/266, but later in 266/265 because of 
the secretary-cycle, and the latter date has found general acceptance though it has 
always been difficult. 
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or quadrennial must still be settled.' The date of Philokrates rests 
on an untrustworthy manuscript tradition which allows a date 
anywhere between 270 and 266.2. Diokles, Diotimos, Isaios, and 
Euthios follow each other in the order named. This is surely a com- 
bination to delight the lover of permutations and combinations and 
to bring despair to any seeker after historical accuracy. But luckily 
the situation is not so hopeless as it seems; for the evidence of the 
inscriptions themselves, combined with that gained from the literary 
sources, helps us to determine certain fixed points which may ulti- 
mately give us the clue. 

Let us first take up the problem of dating Diokles. Since the 
continuity of the secretary-cycle is admittedly broken in the last 
half of the first decade of the third century, we are free to place him 
wherever literary and epigraphical evidence permits us to do so, and 
all this urges the year 288/287.> Let us take this as our pivotal point 
and base the secretary-cycle upon it. The secretary for the year is 
from Aigeis. If we work backward we find that Antigonis would 
have held the secretaryship in 291/290. Now we know that the 
cycle was kept up from 302 to 295/294 and in the latter year the 
secretaryship was held by Aiantis.* In the spring of this year the 
tyranny of Lachares fell, and Demetrios regained possession of 
Athens.’ Was the secretary-cycle broken in the following year? 
If so we should have expected Antigonis to hold the secretaryship. 
Unfortunately our evidence is too slight to draw any definite con- 
clusion. We know only that the second letter of the deme of the 
secretary was omicron, and should, unless there is a lacuna, consist 
at the least of ten letters. If the regular rotation was undisturbed, 


1 Goett. Gel. Anz. (1913), No. 3; a review of Walek, Die delphische Amphiktyonte 
in der Zeit der aetolischen Herrschaft, von Edm. Rusch, mit Erlauterungen und Zusitz- 
en von H. Pomtow, pp. 125-88; see especially pp. 178 ff. 

2 Schoene, Eusebios-Hieronymos, II, 121; cf. Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik, 343. 

3See Kolbe, op. cit., 27 ff.; Tarn, loc. cit. The latter states the evidence very 
clearly, and I do not see that anything further can be added to his argument, or that 
any valid objection can be urged against it. For that reason I have refrained from 
repeating it. 

‘Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, 132. 

5 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 134 ff. 


IG, IT?, 649, lines 1-2, restoring ‘Iwwro@wvridos as the name of the prytanizing 
tribe. 
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the secretaryship went to Antiochis. There is one deme (KoAwviGev) 
of this tribe which might be restored, but it has only nine letters. 
There are only two demes which have the other qualifications, Kov6v- 
Nidns and Kopvéaddeds, but neither of these belongs to Antiochis or 
to Antigonis. The latter in fact is some back-in-the-hills deme and a 
bare handful of names are recorded from it; so it is probably not 
to be considered.' Kov@vdiéns is possible—but still we have no 
objection to urge against Kolonos except that its restoration requires 
us to assume a lacuna of at least one space on the stone. Such a 
lacuna is admissible and we cannot use it to prove that the cycle was 
or was not broken in 294/293. Still it must be admitted that Kov- 
OvXidns is the better restoration, and the new style of dating adopted 
in this inscription probably indicates some unusual changes from the 
usual routine. 

There is no evidence at hand for the tribe of the secretary in 
the archonship of Philippos. 

If we may be allowed to anticipate our argument somewhat, we 
shall present here the proof for the disturbance in the archonship 
of Kimon. Taking for granted what we shall prove later, we will 
consider here JG, II’, 670. The first decree in this inscription belongs 
to the archonship of Kimon; for that is the only restoration possible 
of all the names of archons between 322 and 291/290, where Aris- 
tonymos is placed. The secretary in Kimon’s year comes from 
Eleusis, which belongs to the tenth tribe in the official order. There 
is no doubt, then, that the secretary-cycle was utterly out of joint 
in 292/291, and since we should not expect this in a year when the 
tribe Demetrias in the usual order of things would have held the 
secretaryship, we infer that the cycle was thrown over when Deme- 
trios came into power and the extreme oligarchs formed his advisory 
council.” 

As we have already inferred that the tribe Antigonis held the 
secretaryship in 291/290 and also that there is the possibility of a 
regular sequence between 291/290 and 288/287, it would seem that 
the disorder which is found in Kimon’s archonship is resolved into 
order in the following year. This is the crucial point, and if we can 


1 Kirchner, Pros. Att., II, 564. 
2 Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 136 ff.; Tarn, 44. See especially n. 1, p. 263. 
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find some good explanation for the period of anarchy and for the 
restoration of the cycle in its usual rotation in 291/290, our main 
problem is solved. Let us turn again to JG, ITI?, 682; here we find 
our answer in lines 30-40; xetporovnbels 5¢ bd Tod Syuou éxi Ta bra 
orTparnyos Tov év.auTov Tov érri Kiuwvos &pxovros dueréXecev Gywritouevos 
bmép Tis Kowns owrnpias, Kal wepioravrwy Ter TOdAEL KaLpav SvoKdAwWY 
duepirakerv thy eipnynv TH xwpar arwomaivdpevos del Ta Kpatiora, Kal 
Tov atrov éx THS xwpas Kal Tovs &AAous KapTovs airios éyévero eioxomo- 
Onvar, cupBovreboas Tax Sjuer ouvreXéoar . . . . Kal rHy WoL edevOepay 
kai Snuoxparoupéyny airovoyov tapédwxev Kal Tovs vouous Kupious Tots 
ueQ’ €aurdov . . . . dteréXece xr. 

The inference from all this is plain. Phaidros fought against 
the ultra-oligarchs for the “safety’’ and not less for the “freedom”’ 
of the state, and succeeded in handing over the government in the 
following year “free” (with a pro-Macedonian qualification to the 
adjective) and administering the government under democratic forms 
(Snuoxparoupévnv). The “hard times” may not refer so much to 
external enemies as to the effects of the oligarchical government. 
If so, we must read the history of these years 294-292 somewhat 
otherwise than has hitherto been done. What we needed to prove 
is now established, and the measure of democracy which Phaidros 
secured pleased the grateful people so much that they could do no 
less than give the secretaryship to Antigonis in the following elec- 
tions rather than continue on from Hippothontis, which had held the 
secretaryship in the previous year. 

Since, then, the secretary-cycle began with Antigonis in 291/290, 
and since there is good evidence that the democratic forms of gov- 
ernment were restored at this time, we may assume that the usual 
rotation was followed. We can therefore reconcile literary tradition 
with the cycle and date Diokles in the year 288/287. Does the cycle 
continue uninterrupted until 262/261? Here is where we find diffi- 
culties thick about us, but unless there are good reasons for breaking 
the order because of some change of government, we should naturally 
let the cycle run its course. Kolbe and Tarn have argued for two 
breaks, which correct themselves, in the years 288-282, although 
they admit no change of government at Athens during these years. 
Polyeuktos and the Soteiria at Delphi are to blame for this perversion 
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because it has become traditional to date the Soteiria in 274/273, 
and with Polyeuktos dated in the year preceding, the secretary- 
cycle must be squared with tradition. Search as I may, however, 
I can find not the slightest bit of evidence in support of the tradition 
except the secretary-cycle itself; and thus we have an excellent 
example of the argumentum in cyclo. Pomtow, however, contends 
that the Soteiria were celebrated for the first time in 276/275, but, 
so far as I can find, without winning general acceptance.' Indeed 
his argument has the same fault as the other; for, using the Sotion 
inscription as his evidence for dating the Soteiria in 277/276— 
although this appears to be generally discredited—he dates Kraton 
in 277/276; and since in his archonship the mover of the decree in 
Polyeuktos’ year is given mpogevia at Delphi, therefore Polyeuktos 
must be dated in that year. If, however, the Sotion inscription 
cannot be dated in 277/276, the rest of Pomtow’s argument does 
not follow. 

Now in order to illustrate the failings of my predecessors, I 
shall myself date the Soteiria in 272/271, solely on the basis of the 
secretary-cycle by which Polyeuktos is placed in the year 273/272. 
I ask only, however, that fair consideration be given the cycle as I 
now construct it, and on this the whole argument rests. I contend 
that when the new cycle began in 291/290 it was carried down to 
262/261 without a break. If we consider the archons of this period, 
dated according to this presumption, all the epigraphical evidence is 
in accord with our other sources of information. 

But we must first consider the cycle of the priests of Asklepios 
by which Ferguson has placed Isaios in 288/287.2, As a matter of 
fact I do not see that we must assume that the priests followed 
a regular rotation in appointment between the years 307/306 and 
276/275. There is a break between /G, IT, 835 and 836, which came 
in the archonship of Euboulos. That might mean that his archonship 
marked some reform, but it is useless to discuss the point with only 
one inscription and one priest as evidence. One example does not 
make a rule. If, however, the regular rotation was followed, the 
explanation of the date of Isaios in 286/285 is easy. A glance at the 


1GGA (1913), 178 ff.; Ferguson, Hell. Ath., 164, n. 1; ef. Kirchner, IG, II?, 680 
2 Ferguson, Priests of Asklepios, 140 ff. 
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table will show that the tribes Antigonis and Demetrias in natural 
rotation would fill the priesthood in 285/284 and 284/283 respec- 
tively. But hatred of Macedon was violent in these years. Drop 
these two tribes from the cycle and the problem is solved. Isaios 
is thus dated in 286/285 and the two cycles are reconciled. It may be 
noted in passing that, if we carry the priests’ cycle back to 307/306 
with the omission of the two tribes, Antigonis would have held the 
office of priest in that year. But how early in 307 were the two 
tribes created? From the arrangement of prytanies in JG, IT’, 455, 
456, we may infer that the new tribes were established within the 
first prytany of the year, if not at the very beginning. Since the 
secretaryship did not go to Antigonis, we may infer that the new 
tribes were not in existence when the elections were held. If, how- 
ever, the priestship went to Antigonis, we must conclude that the 
priest of Asklepios was elected at a different time and later than 
the civil authorities. The year of the latter was xar’ a&pxovra; of 
the former, xara Oedv. 

If, then, we begin our secretary-cycle in 291/290, it is carried 
into the democratic government following the fall of Demetrios 
without any break, as we learn from the inscriptions of Diokles’ 
year. The first year in which a break might be expected is 279/278. 
In the archonship of Nikias Otryneus, Athens surrendered to An- 
tigonos Gonatas, and a pro-Macedonian government came into 
power, retaining, however, democratic forms and privileges.' But it 
chanced curiously enough that the secretaryship in the coming 
elections fell to Antigonis, and there is no likelihood that the two 
Macedonian tribes were passed over. No change was made or likely 
to be made during Phaidros’ lifetime, and while our knowledge of 
Athens’ political affiliations from 271 to 268 is exceedingly vague, I 
am inclined to think that there was nothing sufficiently violent to 
cause such a disturbance. At the beginning of the Chremonidean 
war the violent Nationalists might have rejected the Macedonian 
tribes, but it is probable that they did not. I have chosen to con- 
struct the cycle without, any break, because I believe that the his- 
torical evidence favors the year 267/266 for Peithidemos. In that 
case there was certainly no break in the cycle, as we learn from the 
decrees of the following year. 


1 Tarn, op. cit., 127, n. 36. 
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We may now consider the archon lists which we have recon- 
structed using the secretary-cycle as our chief authority; perhaps 
we may be following it too blindly, but, since there is often no other 
guide, and since its value is indisputable all through the third and 
second centuries of the pre-Christian era, we see no reason for dis- 
crediting it here. 

There is no doubt that Olympiodoros belongs to the year 
294/293. His secretary may belong to Antiochis, following the 
regular rotation, but I suspect that the proper restoration of JG, IT’, 
649, is as follows: 

[érli ’O[Avulaefoliwpolu] alp]xolvros cai ypauparéws . . . 
[Sc)]po[v rod] "E[a]iréXov [Klo[vOvdAtdou ‘IamoPwy]- 
[ri]éos xrX. 


In that case the secretaryship went to some ultra-oligarch belonging 
to the tribe Pandionis, and little or no regard was paid to the forms of 
the old democracy. 

Philippos is dated in 293/292 by Dionysios of Halicarnassus, 
and there does not seem to be any valid reason for displacing him.’ 

Kimon must come in the period of anarchy and just before the 
establishment of the secretary-cycle in 292/291, if our interpretation 
of IG, II’, 682, is correct.2 To this year we assign the first decree 
in JG, II?, 670, and correct the restoration of lines 16-17 as follows: 
[xal crepavdca] abrov xpvodu [oredaven kara Tov vouov aperis évexa 
xtA]. There is no other possible date, if Kirchner’s restoration of 
line 1 with an archon’s name containing seven letters in the genitive 
form is correct, as apparently it seems to be. The secretary coming 
from Hippothontis in this year gives clear proof of the disturbance 
in the years immediately following the surrender of Athens to 
Demetrios in 295/294. 

Beginning with 291/290 we follow the secretary-cycle without 
a break until 262/261. Aristonymos is dated by his secretary in 
291/290. Charinos must come before Diokles, and since his name 
can be restored in JG, II’, 697, whose secretary belongs to the second 
tribe, there is no doubt that this is the correct restoration. The only 


1 Ferguson has agreed that Philippos should be dated in 293/292 (Deutsche 
Litteraturzeitung [1910], 1953). 


2 Tarn, op. cit., 421 ff. 
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other possibility is [éri Kiuwvos], but this is, I think, clearly excluded 
for reasons already stated. Perhaps the point is open to discussion, 
but JG, II?, 682 would not be easily explained if Kimon were dated 
in 290/289. 

Xenophon, Diokles, Diotimos, Isaios, Euthios, Ourios, Menekles, 
Nikias Otryneus, Anaxikrates, and Demokles call for no special com- 
ment, as their interrelation follows automatically from the internal 
evidence of the inscriptions and the literary sources.’ It should be 
noted, however, that JG, II?, 662, can no longer be assigned to 
Menekles. The restoration éri Mevexdéov instead of éxi Mevexdéous 
in the prescript has always been unsatisfactory. Moreover, Lysima- 
chos was dead long before this decree was passed, and we cannot 
believe that the embassies in JG, II’, 662, 663, were conducted by 
Hermes. The correct restoration of JG, II’, 662, is [éri Avoxdéous], 
which not only fills the line, but brings these embassies into relation 
with those of Demochares at the beginning of the war. 

It may be urged against our dating Nikias Otryneus in 280/279 
that the Athenian struggle for independence ends two years too late. 
But the date of the end of this struggle has always been fixed by the 
secretary-cycle; so we may use the same argument for our side. 
Undoubtedly Athens went over to the side of Antigonos during the 
year of Nikias’ archonship. The change of agonothetes shows this, 
especially when the second appointment was pro-Macedonian; and 
Phaidros, too, is a guaranty that the change was not accompanied 
by an oligarchy of the violent type. 

Gorgias must be dated during the years when the Nationalist 
party was in control, and comes therefore between Xenophon and 
Nikias Otryneus. Otherwise the decreeing of honors to Demochares 
is impossible, and we do not believe that purely academic motions 
and decrees were put or carried in the partisan governments of the 
day. We may date Gorgias ten or fourteen years before Pythara- 
tos, who is fixed in 271/270, according as we interpret our manu- 
script authority.2 Since our interpretation is always biased by our 
secretary-cycle, we do not hesitate to accept Beloch’s reading and 
date Gorgias in 284/283. 


1 The detailed information about these archons may be sought in the works cited 
in note 2, p. 248. 


2Cf. n. 2, p. 250. 
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Sosistratos is dated in 282/281 for the following reasons: The 
prosopographical evidence demands as early a date for him as pos- 
sible.' His name can be restored in JG, II?, 672. This inscription 
must be dated in 282/281: first, because the college oi éi ry duocxnoet 
existed during the democratic government from 288/287-280/279 
or from 267/266—-262/261; there is only one vacancy to which we 
can assign this decree, 282/281; secondly, the friendly relations 
between Athens and Lemnos, as those between Athens and Tenos 
(1G, II, 660), must have ended in 280/279 when Athens went over 
to Antigonos Gonatas and Ptolemy consolidated his power in the 
Aegean.” It is, therefore, impossible to assign this decree to 279/278, 
but it must be dated between 288 and 280. The only name of an 
archon which can be restored in this period is that of Sosistratos, 
who is thus definitely dated in 282/281. 


1Cf. Ferguson, Athenian Archons, 37. 


2Cf. Tarn, op. cit., 106 ff., 418. There are difficulties in the way of dating IG, 
II?, 672, in this period which must not be ignored. Athens could not be on good terms 
with Seleukos and Lysimachos at the same time. The true interpretation is probably 
as follows: When the Athenians first revolted from Demetrios, they turned naturally 
to Lysimachos; for he had sheltered their leading democrats and had generously 
responded to their embassies which came to beg for help. We have no evidence that 
these good relations lasted until 282 or even later than 284. There is nothing to prove 
that Athens was on the side of Lysimachos at Kouropedion. Apparently they sought 
to come to an understanding with Seleukos when their enemy Demetrios came into his 
hands. At least this gives a motive for their friendship. We may assume that when 
Seleukos definitely began to make his plan for the throne of Macedon, which he seems 
to have formulated after the murder of Agathokles by his father, Lemnos, which had 
belonged to Lysimachos, sharing the general revulsion against the king, revolted and 
sought help from Seleukos. Komeas, who was hipparch of the Athenian kleruchy on 
the island, not only shared the sentiments of the rest of the island but apparently 
went with an embassy, or alone, to the court of Seleukos to get assistance. He was 
cordially received, and through the help given, the island wonitsfreedom. The story 
in Athenaios (vi. 254 ff.), told by Phylarchos, that the islanders were suffering untold 
abuses when freed from Lysimachos by Seleukvs, may perhaps be taken cum grano 
salis. There is no doubt, however, that their gratitude was genuine even if excessive. 
It is not likely that Athens was any exception in sharing the worldwide sentiment 
against Lysimachos (Memnon, FHG, III, 532; cf. Tarn, op. cit., 123, and n. 23, where 
other references are given). If so, she deserted him and cast in her lot with Seleukos, 
perhaps believing that her ancient possessions in the Aegean might some day be 
regained. 

The inscription seems to refer to Seleukos as still alive. If so, the inscription 
cannot be later than 281. Kirchner’s date in the late spring of 278 seems impossible, 
first, because the islands were Ptolemaic at that time (Tarn, op. cit., 418); secondly, 
because during the years 279-268 the cost of inscriptions was not paid by a college but 
by a single officer in charge of the administration. 
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Euboulos can be placed only in the year 276/275, since all the 
other first years of an Olympiad are filled according to our cycle. 

The archons . . . . Aaws and Telokles must be dated before the 
death of Epicurus and probably as early as possible. Idate ... 
ows in 277/276 and Telokles in 275/274. Thymochares, who 
follows an archon with ten letters in the genitive of his name (JG, 
II?, 700), should be placed immediately after Telokles in 274/273. 
The proper restoration of 7G, II’, 700, lines 2-3, is probably as 
follows: 

[Bon-] 
[S]poudsvos ever kai [véar réumrrer Kal eixoorer THs Tpvraveias]. 

The inscription is written stoichedon, and each line has 50 letters. 
The date of the decree is the thirtieth or twenty-ninth of Boedromion. 
The only possible restorations in line 3 which give 50 letters are 
€Bdduer kal elxoorer, méumrre: Kal eixoorer or rerapre. Kal dexarer. 
Of these the second only can be explained, and in an intercalary year 
the thirtieth of Boedromion falls on the twenty-fifth day of the third 
prytany.! Therefore, the year of Thymochares is intercalary, and 
he cannot be placed in 269/268, for in that case two intercalary years 
come together. Therefore, Thymochares must be placed in 274/273. 
The only alternative is to date this archon after Demokles, but 
the letters of Epicurus are probably, though not necessarily, to be 
dated as early as possible. 

The archon Polyeuktos is dated by our secretary-cycle in 273/ 
272 and we infer from /G, II’, 680, that the Soteiria at Delphi were 
celebrated for the first time in 272/271. We now have available all 
the evidence which Pomtow promised to bring forward to prove that 
the Soteiria were celebrated in 276/275. His chief argument still 
depends upon the Sotion funeral inscription. Sotion died in the 
ninth year of a Ptolemy while announcing the Soteiria in Egypt as an 
ambassador from Delphi. The objections to dating Sotion’s death 
in 277/276 are all stated by Ferguson,’ and we have nothing new 
to add. Even if Pomtow is right in dating his death in 277/276, it 
does not follow that the games were celebrated in the following year. 


1 Schmidt, Handbuch der griechischen Chronologie, 774-75. 
2 Pomtow, BPW (1910), 1087-96; GGA (1913), 178 ff. 
* Hellenistic Athens, 164, n. 1; see especially Pagenstecher, AJA (1909), 414 ff. 
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This may have been only a preliminary embassy to sound the 
Ptolemies and the East on the question of sharing pan-Hellenic games 
to be celebrated later. Even in our own day, with vastly improved 
methods of communication, the Olympic games are not decided 
upon and arranged for in a single year. It is impossible that the 
pan-Hellenic Soteiria could have been arranged for in a few months, 
except perhaps in the case of a few neighboring states, even though 
they had the machinery of the Pythian games to fall back upon. 

In dating the archon Kraton in 277/276, Pomtow is begging the 
question, and he can be justified only if the evidence of the Sotion 
inscription proves that the Soteiria were actually celebrated in 276/ 
275 or that Athens participated in that year. The history of this 
period is too obscure for one to speak decisively on the matter. 
Athens was certainly under pro-Macedonian government at this time, 
and therefore at least semi-dependent on Antigonos. The relations 
of the latter with the Aetolians may have prevented Athens from 
sharing in the games in 276/275 if they were established then. At 
any rate, it may be noted that Athens did not apparently take 
part in the Amphiktyonic Council in 276/275. Nor does the fact 
that Kybernis received mpofevia in Kraton’s year prove necessarily 
that Kraton and Polyeuktos are contemporary. It proves rather 
that Kraton follows Polyeuktos and should be identified with Hieron. 
In Hieron’s archonship Athens was doing her best to display her 
loyalty to Antigonos, and if she was in the same state of mind when 
she participated in the Soteiria we may be able to prove that Anti- 
gonos and Aetolia were on friendly terms in 273/272. 

Pomtow is undoubtedly right when he observes that the cele- 
bration of the Pythia and the Soteiria together would have dimmed 
the luster of the new games, but we see no objection to placing these 
for the first time in 272/271. At any rate, Athenian citizens did not 
take part in them until that year, if we can trust the evidence of the 
secretary-cycle. It is possible also that the games were quadrennial 
at first and were celebrated midway between the Pythia.' 

1 This is open to question if we see fit to reject Pomtow’s dates for the Delphic 
archons (see p. 272). The annual performances may have begun at the very first, and 
this would be our natural inference if we found good evidence that annual Soteiria were 


celebrated ca. 268. So far as I can determine, there is no evidence to prove that the 
games were quadrennial at first. If they were annual, they may have been instituted 
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Philoneos may be dated in 270/269 or 269/268; this is deter- 
mined mainly by the prosopographical evidence.' Moreover, the 
officer in charge of the administration (6 éwi rq dvorxgnoer) pays for 
the decree in the year following. This shows that Philoneos must 
be dated between 279 and 268 or between 262 and 231. The res- 
toration of his name in JG, II?, 702, 703, is excluded because the 
college oi éri rn dtotxnoe pays the cost of the decree in the year 
following. The year 269/268 is assigned to a secretary from Aian- 
tis in the reconstructed cycle. In my opinion the archon Theoph- 
ilos’ (JG, II5, 3816), whose secretary comes from Aphidna, must 
be dated in this year. The form of the letters in this decree belongs 
to the first half of the century. It is possible that we should restore 
éri ’Avyaciov in IG, II?, 702, 703, since this name fills the lacuna 
and apparently the archon Agasias belongs to the early part of the 
third century. 

Peithidemos must be placed in 267/266, and the literary evidence 
favors this date rather than the year following, to which he has 
usually been assigned.* The beginning of the Chremonidean war 
is thus placed in the fall of 267/266, and the first campaign begins 
in the following spring. This date agrees best with the literary 
evidence concerning the death of Areus. 

Some disturbance in the secretary-cycle might have been expected 
at the outbreak of the Chremonidean war, especially as it chanced 
that Antigonis would naturally hold the secretaryship in that year.° 


as early as 275, not much earlier, because it was only in 276 that Antigonos gained his 
brilliant victory at Lysimacheia (Philodemos; cf. Mayer, Philologus, LX XI, 226 ff.) 
and freed Greece from danger. Strained relations between Antigonos and Aetolia 
may have prevented Athens from participating, but I still think from the wording of 
IG, II?, 680, that the games were not held before the archonship of Hieron in 272/271. 

1 See Ferguson and Kolbe (see n. 2, p. 248). Kirchner dates Philoneos after 256, 
but it seems to me well-nigh impossible that the same man should have served as 
paidotribes from 281/280 until after 256. Moreover, it is doubtful if the ephebic 
system was followed from 260 to 240. At least we have no ephebic decrees from that 
period. 

2T had accepted Roussell’s dating (cf. AJP [1913], 417), with some misgivings 
because of the division of the deme between Ptolemais and Aiantis. The problem is - 
happily solved by the present rearrangement of the cycle. 

3 Ferguson, Athenian Archons, 35. 4 Ibid., 28. 

5 The elections may have been held before the war party had definitely formu- 
lated its plan or gained control of the government. At any rate, the alliance with 
Sparta was too late for a campaign that year. Apparently no change was made in the 
secretary-cycle. Only the administration officer was removed and replaced by a board. 
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If, however, we are correct in placing Philokrates' in 266/265, it is 
evident that the two Macedonian tribes were not dropped from the 
cycle, and naturally under democratic leadership no other disturb- 
ance would be expected. 

The date of Philokrates is an interesting problem. Here is the 
evidence: According to Philodemos, the philosopher Polemon died 
in the archonship of Philokrates (rév TloNéuwva xara PidoKparny 
éyXuretv tov Biov). Eusebios, according to one manuscript tradi- 
tion, places the death of this philosopher in 268/267 and that of 
Zeno in 264/263, but according to another these dates are 270/269 
and 266/265 respectively. Since there is not the slightest doubt that 
Zeno died in 262/261,? it is probable that a complete Olympiad has 
dropped out of the reckoning in the manuscript of Eusebios. We are 
therefore justified in dating Philokrates in 266/265, four years before 
the death of Zeno as Eusebios places it. This happens to be the date 
in which our reconstructed cycle places this archon, and there can ~ 
be very little doubt that this is correct. 

The cycle as it is now constructed depends solely upon the secre- 
taries of Diokles and Philokrates for its continuity during the early 
third century. If the dates of these archons are established and if 
the cycle is found to correspond with these dates, there can be little 
doubt that the cycle was followed without a break through these 
years. Let us consider the situation if there is a break. During the 
years 288-280, when the democracy was untrammeled, any dis- 
turbance of the cycle is unlikely. Between 280 and 272, when 
Athens was under Antigonos, we might expect that the democratic 
forms were less consistently followed. It is quite evident from the de- 
crees in the archonships of Polyeuktos and Hieron that the secretary- 
cycle was followed in those two years, and we may judge from 
the record of Phaidros that under his leadership none of the usual 
forms of democracy would be abrogated. Moreover, if we place 
Polyeuktos in 277/276 and Hieron in 276/275, then ... . Aavos 
must be placed in 275/274 and Telokles in 274/73. Thymochares 
undoubtedly follows Telokles and we should be forced to place Eu- 


1Schoene, Eusebios, ii. 121, M, gives O1.127, 2; APF, O1.127, 3; R, 127, 4; 
the others, 01.128, 1. The Armenian version gives O1.126, 3 or 4; ef. Jacoby, 
Apollodors Chronik, 343; Mayer, op. cit., 227 ff. 


2 This is universally accepted; see Mayer, Philologus, LX XI, 226 ff. and 233 ff. 
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boulos in 272/271, when Athens would be strongly pro-Macedonian, 
while at the same time, according to this theory, she would be 
represented in the Amphiktyonic Council, a manifest impossibility. 
By this reductio ad absurdum Pomtow’s date for Polyeuktos must be 
rejected, and we shall have to reconcile ourselves to dating this 
archon in the year 273/272. 

The archon for the year 265/264 may be found in /G, IT’, 689. 
This . . . . téys cannot be identified with Arrheneides since the 
board, of ért ry dvotxjoer, pays for the decree in the archonship 
of the former, while under Arrheneides in the Macedonian régime the 
single officer, 6 éri ry dioixhoe, is found. The college controlling 
the administration is found only in the years 288-280 and 268-262. 
The only vacancy in these years for 7G, II?, 689 is 265/264. Because 
of the plural board which pays for inscriptions under the archonship 
of Glaukippos, and for prosopographical reasons, Glaukippos must 
be dated in the time of the Chremonidean war. The secretary-cycle 
enables us to date this archon in the year 263/262. In the year 
262/261 the Chremonidean war came to an end, and Antigonos 
became master of Athens. New officers were appointed in charge of 
the government, and the archons as well as the priests of Asklepios 
_ were changed. The secretary-cycle was broken, the new secretary 
was appointed from the tribe Antigonis, and the cycle was carried on 
to the end of the century without a break. 

Some of the historical problems which have hitherto proved most 
vexing are happily solved by this arrangement of the cycle. Some 
new problems, however, are raised, and much of the detail of Athe- 
nian history between 294 and 262 will need to be revised if this cycle 
is found to stand the test of criticism. A summary of the most 
important points involved may be briefly stated. After the fall of 
Lachares there followed a period when the ultra-oligarchs controlled 
the state with small regard to the old democracy.' Apparently the 

1 For the history of this period in greater detail I refer to the standard works of 
Niese, Beloch, Ferguson, and Tarn, and especially the last three. I do not agree with 
Ferguson in his analysis of the situation at Athens following the fall of Lachares. 
There is no evidence that the archon Olympiodoros was the eager democrat of the 
fourth century who was found serving the democracy again in 288-280. The decree 
of Stratokles in honor of Philippides does not prove that there is a coalition of parties. 


It may only be the reward to Philippides (who, if he was a supporter of Lachares, was 
no ardent democrat, and may have found slight difficulty in supporting Demetrios) 
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secretary-cycle was abandoned for a time, although the machinery 
of government was still kept up in some measure. In the archonship 
of Kimon, Phaidros, a pro-Macedonian of more moderate tendencies, 
gained the confidence of Demetrios and succeeded in having the older 
forms of popular government restored. Demetrios lost control of 
Athens in 289/288, and the city was free until early in the year 279. 
Peiraeus remained in the hands of Antigonos, however, and the 
importation of grain by sea was hampered, although we know that 
Egypt sent grain in the archonship of Diokles safeguarded by the 
fleet of Ptolemaios. These ships may have landed at Sunion. It is 
not certain that Antigonos sought continuously from 288 until 279 
to regain Athens. Most likely he did not, for his money chest was 
empty and he could levy neither men nor taxes. He may have per- 
mitted grain to enter the port and have secured some revenue in 
that way. It is probable that truce was often declared; we infer 
that the city or country was not under siege in 285/284, because in the 
decrees of that year no mention is made of sacrifices for safety, which 
were always offered when the enemies’ forces were in the country. 
On the abdication of Demetrios in 286/285, Antigonos assumed 


the title of king, but it was purely nominal as far as his claim to 
Macedon was concerned, and he wrote to this effect to Zeno.4 The 
story of the next three years must still be written, for evidence 


for coming over to the winning side. Phaidros did not become general until 292/291. 
The general amnesty in 294/293 (Dion. Hal. Deinarchos 9) did not extend to the demo- 
crats of the type of Demochares, though it brought back Deinarchos, a pro-Kassander 
man. Itis not proved that there was a coalition or moderate party at any time before 
Phaidros, in the archonship of Kimon, who won back a measure of democracy. The 
disturbance of the secretary-cycle is proof of my point as well as the reference to the 
“hard times” in JG, II*, 682 (Ferguson, Kilio [1905], 155-79; Hellenistic Athens, 
136 ff.; Tarn, op. cit., 44). 

1 7G, IT?, 650. 

2T cannot see any good reason for assuming that he ever lost this important post. 
The passage in Pausanias i. 26. 3 may possibly refer to the recovery of the harbors 
after the battle of Ipsos. There is nothing to indicate that this exploit of Olympio- 
doros must be connected with the years 288-280. The passage should be translated 
as follows: ‘‘This exploit of Olympiodoros [i.e., the recovery of the Mouseion] is his 
greatest, if we do not consider what he did when he recovered Peiraeus and Mounichia”’ 
(cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 145, 152, n. 4). 

3 7G, II’, 657, though this is not clear. This decree does indicate, however, that 
Athens was taking or preparing to take the offensive in recovering Peiraeus. She 
could not, therefore, have been worried much by an invading army. 


4 Mayer, op. cit., 226 ff. 
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is lacking about all the intrigues and counter-intrigues of Lysima- 
chos, Seleukos, Antigonos, and Pyrrhos; nor do we know just what 
part Athens played in this game. We seem to find her deserting 
Lysimachos in 282/281 and negotiating with Seleukos, but the only 
document which deals with the subject is fragmentary and its inter- 
pretation is not definitely determined.! From Philodemos we learn 
that someone prevented Antigonos from getting a united kingdom; 
this “someone” may be Pyrrhos, Ptolemaios, Lysimachos, or Seleu- 
kos, but most likely the last.? 

On the death of Lysimachos in 281, which was speedily followed 
by the murder of Seleukos, Antigonos determined to contest Ker- 
aunos’ claim to the throne of Macedon. The fleet which he gathered 
was met at sea and totally defeated.* Antigonos withdrew to Boeotia, 
which still apparently remained loyal; there he made his head- 
quarters for his land campaign against Athens. Meanwhile the 
Aetolians, his allies, had beaten back an incursion of the Spartans 
and their allies, who had revolted on the news of Antigonos’ defeat.‘ 
When Sparta sought to stir up her allies to take revenge on Aetolia, 
they refused, since they were suspicious of her motives; so the war 
against Antigonos was not pressed. It might have been disastrous 
to him if they had renewed the war, but his possession of Corinth 
helped to dampen the eagerness of the Peloponnesian allies for any 
offensive campaign. 

From Boeotia and the Peiraeus Antigonos maintained an effectual 
blockade of Athens. That the city was troubled is shown by the 
fact that sacrifices for safety were offered in the month Anthesterion 
in 280, and in the following autumn sacrifices to Dionysos were made 
for the fruits in the field, the grape, and the olive.® The inference is 


11G, II?, 672; Hesychios, s.v. dévaca: ciwrav; see n. 2, p. 258. The secret 
agreement between Antigonos and Pyrrhos undoubtedly belongs here. It probably 
gave Antigonos a free hand in Macedon, if the latter would support Pyrrhos in his 
search for a western kingdom. See next note. 

2 Mayer, loc. cit., 226. I prefer to think that Seleukos was the culprit, especially 
if Athens had made an alliance with him (cf. n. 2, p. 258). 

3 Memnon, FHG, 534. If the text of Memnon is correct, the relations of An- 
tigonos and Boeotia must either be that of a friendly alliance, or else Boeotia was sub- 
ject. A few years later Boeotia was independent, as her vote in the Amphiktyonic 
Council shows. 


4 Justin xxiv. 1. 5 7G, IT?, 661, 668. 
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plain. Athens was beset by an invading land army, but Antigonos 
though king was without a kingdom, and, greater hardship still, 
without an income; so the blockade or siege could not be pressed 
very vigorously. He resolved on a stratagem, and making a truce 
with Athens early in the fall he withdrew his forces. The Athenians 
sowed their grain, reserving barely enough to last until harvest, but 
in the spring Antigonos suddenly returned, and, getting possession of 
the harvest fields, had the city at his mercy. The Athenians surren- 
dered rather than starve, and their submission probably gave them 
easier terms than they otherwise might have had.2 The moderate 
pro-Antigonid Phaidros and his party were elected to office immedi- 
ately, and Phaidros was able to celebrate certain agones, probably 
the Panathenaia, with unusual splendor.’ 

The invasion of the Gauls now becomes the central theme of 
Greek history. The first onset came in the archonship of Anax- 
ikrates in 279/278. Keraunos faced the invading hosts but was 
defeated and slain.’ The Gauls met with only a feeble resistance, 
plundered the land of Macedon to their hearts’ content, and withdrew. 
The throne of Macedon was vacant, with two claimants, Antigonos 


and Antiochos. Antiochos had with difficulty obtained the kingdom 
of his father, and was still involved in wars over some portions of it. 
He could not press his claim in person, but sent his general Patrokles, 


1 Athens was untroubled from September to December as we infer from JG, II’, 
665, 666, 667. 


2 Polyaenos iv. 6. 20. I do not see how the account of Polyaenos can possibly be 
fitted into any other occasion. The surrender of the city comes in February or March, 
when the grain supply was low and the harvest still two or three months off. In the 
Chremonidean war the city surrendered in September. This account seems to prove 
also that the Peiraeus was in the hands of Antigonos. Otherwise the starvation of the 
people would not have been such a simple matter. 

3 1G, II?, 682. 


4Pausanias x. 23. 14; Justin xxiv. 4 ff. Keraunos was king one year and five 
months (FHG, III, 699), and probably about seven months elapsed after the battle of 
Koroupedion before he became king (Just. xvii. 2). Keraunos was killed in the first 
invasion of the Gauls in the summer of 279. 

The account of Pausanias in reference to the Gallic invasion is, in general, the one 
which I have chosen to follow. Most of the evidence and literature which bears on 
the subject of the invasion is cited by Stahelin, Geschichte der kleinasiatischen Galater 
(1907), 1-6 and notes. Important contributions since 1907 are cited in the following 
notes. The fragment of Philodemos is particularly important; see Mayer, loc. cit. 

’ Memnon xiv-xviii; Justin xxiv. 4-5; Trogus, Prologos, xxiv; Tarn, op. cit., 
139-66. 
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who, however, became involved in trouble with the Bithynians and 
was ambushed and slain. Antiochos determined, therefore, to march 
first against the Bithynians, who accordingly ranged themselves on 
the side of Antigonos. Before Antigonos and Antiochos met, the 
latter had to face and reduce the Bithynians; for the empire in Asia 
might be endangered if he crossed over to Europe. But neither army 
was strong enough to take the offensive, and after a while the armies 
dispersed without striking a blow.' It is probable that a truce was 
at the same time concluded between Antigonos and Antiochos by 
which the spheres of each were limited to Europe and Asia respec- 
tively. At any rate Antigonos entered into his inheritance, even if 
only a part of it acknowledged him, and in the archonship of Anaxi- 
krates he was able to write that he was now king of Macedon in fact 
as well as in name 


But his triumph was momentary; for the second invasion of the 
Gauls under Brennos swept over Macedon in 278 and Antigonos was 


1 Memnon xv-xviii; Justin xxv. 1. 


2 Memnon, xiv; Philodemos, op. cit. I think Mayer has entirely misinterpreted 
the fragment of Philodemus. The truce referred to was that concluded between 
Antiochos and Antigonos by which the sphere of influence of each was delimited (cf. 
Tarn, op. cit., 168). Mayer has not given us any indication of the clearness of the 
letters which he sees, and he may be correct in reading the papyrus in line 4, but no 
Greek ever wrote the form [Aaxé]ywv for Aaxjvywv. Mayer makes no comment on the 
curious form, but I suspect that the proper reading of this line is cal [Max<ed>6]ywy. 
It is evident that Antigonos was not driven out ‘‘again’’ or “back”’ into Asia, if he 
had not in some way gained a foothold in Macedon. Mayer is incorrect in bringing 
the Justin passage (xxiv. 1) into relation with his reading, for it is apparent from 
Justin that Antigonos had no part in the fighting, which took place only between 
Aetolians and Spartans with probably a few allies. Antigonos was driven out by the 
second inroad of the Gauls and retired to Asia. If Asia were hostile, he would have 
withdrawn to the south and shared in the defense of Thermopylae, but his crossing 
over to Asia is proof that he and Antiochos were on good terms. On the Asia Minor 
side, probably at Abydos with its harbor for his fleet, he watched the course of 
events across the strait. Evidently in 276 he saw an opportunity to strike. The 
battle of Lysimacheia closes the story of the Gallic invasion. Antigonos, then, was 
king of Macedon in 279/278 and he wrote to this effect to his friend Zeno. It is 
evident that this is the content of that letter if it balances and contrasts the one 
five years earlier. The two different traditions about the accession of Antigonos are 
now explained. He was actually king in 279/278—how long we do not know but 
assuredly not more than a month or two. After the death of Keraunos and the 
adjustment with Antiochos, very little time elapsed before the second invasion in 
the spring. The second accession came in 276. For the extraordinary confusion of 
the accounts of the accession, which was probably caused by mixing up the real facts 
and not less by corruption of the MSS, see Miller, FHG, III, 698-701, and Miiller’s 
notes ad. loc. 
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forced to retire to Asia; however, some of the walled towns near the 
coast remained in his possession, since the Gauls were not prepared 
for siegeworks. The fact that he retired to Asia is proof of the 
good-will of Antiochos,’ for with his weakened forces, he would have 
been an easy prey if Antiochos were still an enemy. Another slight 
proof of their agreement is that each sent the same number of merce- 
naries to the defense of Thermopylae.” 

The second invasion of the Gauls came in the spring of 278. The 
raid on Delphi came in the spring of the year. The snowstorm epi- 
sode does not necessarily imply a fall campaign, for Delphian weather 
is no better than our own. The Greek historians marvel at the 
storm, and apparently it must have been more wonderful to them 
than to the Gauls, who were northerners. There would have been 
nothing unusual in an autumnal snowfall, but in the month of May 
it would have surprised the Delphians. Such weather, however, 
is not impossible. After Demetrios came to Athens, the crops, not 
only the grain but also the grapevines and figs, were damaged by 
the severe weather.2 The leading arguments which induce us to 
date the raid in the spring are as follows: There was plenty of 
good wine all through the country, and the Gauls enjoyed it, resined 
or not. In the fall, before or after the gathering of the grapes, there 
would be barely enough of the old wine to last through the winter, 
certainly not enough to intoxicate 65,000 Gauls who took their wine 
unmixed, while in the spring the new vintage would be ready. The 
argument is not conclusive but nevertheless cannot be disregarded, 
and Justin enlarges upon the wine-drinking as a vital point.£ What 
is more important still, the Koans hear the news and send their 
embassy to Delphi in the month Panomos, or September.® Would 
they have waited a whole year to offer their sacrifices of thanks- 
giving? This seems most unlikely, and the embassy went in Sep- 
tember shortly after they heard the news of the victory. The rout 


1 Philodemos; Mayer, loc. cit. 2 Pausanias x. 20. 5. 


3 Plutarch Demetrios xii: kai rdxvns Badelas ércrecotons ob uovoy dumédous Kal 
cuxas amdoas dréxavoe 7d WOxos GANA Kal Tod clrov Td weioror KarépOeiper ev xrbn, 
and see the verses of Philippides cited by Plutarch ibid. 

4 Justin xxiv. 7. 4-9; 8.1. It should also be noted that the oracle had warned 
the natives not to carry away their harvested crop (messes is the word used). This 
also supports the view taken in the text, though it need not be pressed. 

5 Herzog, C. R. Acad. Inscr. (1904), 165 ff. 
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of the Gauls at Thermopylae followed soon after the raid on Delphi. 
We may assume from Pausanias that this occurred in the archonship 
of Demokles, whose year might begin as early as May 31. Although 
the Gauls were routed, all danger and all apprehension had not 
passed away, for the Koans added instructions for their embassy to 
perform sacrifices for safety as well as for thanksgiving. 

The story of the defeat does not concern us here. But it should 
be remarked that if Athens and Boeotia sent contingents, they were 
not, therefore, necessarily independent. If the barbarians were not 
checked, the south of Greece, at least as far as the Isthmus, was 
doomed whether the cities were free or whether they were subject to 
Macedon. Antigonos was not in a position to defend Athens, and 
we cannot believe that he refused to allow her to defend herself. 
This she did, and probably the account in Pausanias is partly right, 
for if she had no ships of her own to send, she may have helped to 
man those of Antigonos in the harbor. The question of independence 
was not a vital one at this crisis. The danger of subjection to the 
barbarian was a vital matter; consequently they left the question of 
independence until later. After the Gauls were repulsed, Boeotia 
became independent,’ but there is no evidence that Athens made 
any move to recover her freedom. The reason is not far to seek. 
Antigonos controlled the harbor, and if he still controlled the Helles- 
pontine towns and trade route, he controlled the grain supply. This 
fact combined with the wise and moderate rule of Phaidros checked 
any tendency to revolt. Moreover, Aetolia got most of the credit 
of defeating the Gauls, and the minor part played by Athens did not 
stir up the national consciousness so much as when she won Marathon 
and Salamis. 

Even after the defeat of the Gauls at Delphi and their retreat 
northward the cloud of danger still hung over Greece, but more 


1 Ferguson, Cl. Phil., III (1908), 386, shows that the year 322 began on May 31. 
Two ordinary years preceded it. Apparently we have the same conditions in 278. 


2 Inference from the Amphiktyonic votes in Hieron’s year (JG, II, 551). Tarn is 
not justified in stating that Boeotia revolted with the rest of Greece in the uprising 
after his defeat at sea. Memnon only says that Antigonos retired to Boeotia, and his 
land campaign against Athens in 280 and 279 must have been carried on from there. 
Boeotia apparently gained independence only after the defeat of the Gauls at Ther- 
mopylae. As a self-supporting state and without much sea commerce, she could more 
easily than Athens assert her independence of Antigonos (Tarn, op. cit., 132, n. 44). 
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particularly over Macedon, which was still occupied by roving bands 
of the barbarians. It was not until 276 that Antigonos by brilliant 
strategy won a decisive and crushing victory at Lysimacheia, which 
not only disheartened the Gauls but enormously enhanced the prestige 
of the victor and brought him back once more to the throne of 
Macedon. 

The question of the reorganization of Macedon does not concern 
us here, but we turn to determine the relations of Macedon to Athens 
for the years 278-268. As we have already indicated, we believe 
that Athens remained loyal to Antigonos. The decree in honor of 
Phaidros shows that the city was pro-Macedonian in 279 and in 276. 
If Athens had become independent, it would have been after the 
defeat of the Gauls in 278, and if so, she would have sent a repre- 
sentative to the Amphiktyonic Council; it is evident, however, 
that none was sent. It is difficult to see how Antigonos could have 
recovered Athens before Macedon if the former had revolted. All 
these considerations confirm our belief that Athens did not take 
advantage of her opportunity, which after all was not particularly 
favorable for secession. 

The history of the years following Antigonos’ accession to the 
throne in 276 are extraordinarily obscure as far as Athens is con- 
cerned. The Athenians were loyal enough in 275 and probably the 
relations of the king and the Athenians were most cordial.? In fact 
Athens appears to have been his intellectual capital, and the reins of 
authority were lightly held.* The king held Euboea, Peiraeus, and 
Corinth, and with these secure he cared little for the rest of Greece. 


1 Justin xxv. 1. 2; Diogenes Laertios ii. 141-42. The date is inferred from 
Philodemos (Mayer, loc. cit.). See Tarn, op. cit., 164-66, and Appendix VI. Justin 
(xxv. 1) has confused the accounts. Antigonos had been reconciled with Antiochos 
in 279/278, and when driven out of Macedon received an asylum in Asia. 


2 The decree for Phaidros proves this. I am inclined to think that there was a 
short period of universal good-will after the defeat of the Gauls, especially if the frag- 
ment of Alexis (244, Koch, II, p. 386) means by duovolas an entente cordiale between 
Athens and Egypt (cf. Ferguson, Hell. Ath., 171). Lehmann-Haupt (Klio [1905], 
375 ff.) tries to prove that Ptolemy and Antigonos were friends prior to 274 B.c. His 
arguments are effectually answered by Tarn, op. cit., 443-45, but in spite of Tarn’s 
arguments there is no objection against éuovola for a short time ca. 276-75. 


3 See particularly Tarn, op. cit., chap. viii. I think that Tarn paints the picture 
somewhat too brightly. 
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No attempt seems to have been made to recover Boeotia. The 
problem of reorganization at home was sufficient to take all his 
energies. In this he was suddenly checked by the return of Pyrrhos 
from Italy, who made himself master of Macedon with extraordinary 
swiftness. Antigonos was once more forced from his throne, but 
thanks to the loyalty of a few of the coast towns and the fickleness of 
Pyrrhos, his exile was brief.! But the effect of his defeat on the rest 
of Greece was bad. Most of the states hastened to send envoys to 
Pyrrhos, welcoming him as their liberator or inviting him to enter 
in that capacity. Athens sent envoys along with the rest, but it 
may well be doubted whether this fact means that Athens had openly 
rejected the supporters of Phaidros.? I am inclined to think that the 
embassy came from the Nationalist party, inviting Pyrrhos to come 
and help them to get control of the government, which was still 
Macedonian. There is, however, not enough evidence to decide the 
point. Athens could not have shaken off the power of Macedon 
without being sure of a grain supply other than that which came 
through the Hellespont, and undoubtedly the Nationalist party 
had some understanding with Egypt. Pyrrhos may even have 
been subsidized with Egyptian gold. Whether the embassy from 
Athens was official or not, it received scant attention from Pyrrhos. 
Perhaps he realized that the harbor could not be recovered without 
an expensive and tedious siege for which he had little heart, and no 
equipment, either by land or sea, for successfully carrying on such 
operations. Besides, he saw a more brilliant opening in Sparta; 
hence Athens was passed by. 

Pyrrhos made the greatest stragetic mistake of his life in leaving 
Macedon without consolidating his conquests. Antigonos recovered 
" his lost kingdom even more quickly than he had lost it, and was able 
to follow Pyrrhos to Sparta shortly afterward. If Athens had 
revolted, she must have hastened to return to the fold, for when the 
Lesser Mysteries were celebrated in the spring of 272, sacrifices were 
offered for the welfare of King Antigonos, and the decree praising 


1 Plutarch Pyrrhos 26 ff.; Justin xxv. 3 ff.; cf. Tarn, op. cit., 260, n. 7. I think 
that Tarn’s chronology happens to be correct, though his argument from JG, II, 5, 
3230, can no longer hold. 


2 Justin loc. cit. 3 Tarn, op. cit., 264. 
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the officers in charge of the sacrifices was passed in January, 271.! 
There is not much doubt that Athens was loyal to Antigonos 
throughout. 

We are now brought face to face with a difficult situation; for, 
according to the accepted dates of the Delphic archons, Athens sent 
a representative to the Amphiktyonic Council in the years 273-2712 
If this is correct, Athens must either have been free from Antigonos 
during these years or else there must have been some inexplicable 
understanding between Antigonos and Aetolia by which Athens and 
Euboea were permitted to share in the council. 

Let us consider the dates of these Delphic archons. If Archiadas 
is correctly placed in 273, we must assume that Athens was already 
independent in the spring of 274/273, and long enough before that 
to arrange for her part in the spring meeting. While this is possible, 
it is hard to believe; for it is evident that Athens did not seek to 
communicate with Pyrrhos until he reached the Chersonese in the 
autumn of 273.° 

The archon Eudokos cannot be dated in 272 because sacrifices 
were offered in that year for Antigonos, which shows that the city 
even if it had revolted at the news of Pyrrhos’ success in Macedon, 
had speedily returned to her allegiance. But it does not seem pos- 
sible that the city had actually overturned the Phaidros government, 
and certainly Athens could not be sacrificing to Antigonos and sending 
a hieromnemon to the council at the same time.* 

In the archonship of Straton, an Argive named Eudoxos promised 
and gave ten shields for the gymnastic contest at the Pythia. This 
decree cannot precede the Pythian games; for it is certain that no 
legislative body on earth would decree its highest gifts in return for 
mere promises.© The archonship of Straton must, therefore, be 
coincident with or immediately follow the Pythia. Moreover, in 
271 Argos was certainly pro-Antigonid, and the good relations 


1G, II?, 683. 


2 Pomtow, Jahrb. f. cl. Phil. (1894), 517-23, 826 ff.; GGA (1913), 145 ff.; Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch., III, 2, 322 ff. 


3So Justin loc. cit. 
4So Beloch, loc. cit.; see also Tarn, op. cit., 212 ff. 


5 Beloch was forced to this assumption by other considerations which are no longer 
effective. 
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existing between Argos and the Amphiktyonic Council indicated in 
the decree are more than questionable at this time. 

The Euboean (Eretrian) votes at the Pylaia during the years 
273-271 are deserving of consideration. Is there any real evidence 
that Eretria was free? There are two accounts diametrically 
opposed.' Which are we to follow? According to one, Eretria was 
free in 276, when Antigonos defeated the Gauls at Lysimacheia, and 
Menedemos drafted a decree of congratulations which made the city 
suspect that he was seeking to hand over the city to Antigonos. He 
was forced into exile and took refuge at Oropos, where he was hunted 
out by Boeotia on the charge of stealing some gold cups from the 
sanctuary. He made his way secretly back to Eretria and, taking his 
wife and family, fled to Macedon, where he died. There is little 
doubt of the falsity of this story, for Menedemos could hardly have 
dared to move such a decree, no matter how carefully worded, in a 
state which had recently freed itself from Antigonos; and the story 
of the persecution of the aged philosopher is ridiculous. Against 
this account is set the other, which is supported by Herakleides, 
Antigonos of Karystos, and Diogenes Laertios himself. According 
to their version, the story which we have just given is pure calumny. 
Menedemos had always opposed those who wished to bring in the 
tyrants, apparently in 294, when the island came under Demetrios. 
He could not, therefore, be accused of betraying his city to Antigo- 
nos. As a matter of fact, he went to the court of the king after 
his victory over the Gauls, to secure the independence of his country. 
Antigonos refused, though he wished to grant the request of his 
friend and teacher, but Persaios dissuaded him, and his own practical 
mind perceived the wisdom of Persaios’ advice. Menedemos was 
so grieved at his failure that he ended his life by abstaining from 
food. 

The evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of our contention that 
Euboea was subject to Antigonos throughout the years 276-271, 
unless we believe that Eretria succeeded in ejecting the Macedonian 


1 Diogenes Laertios ii. 141 ff. The story told in section 127 has always been 
brought into connection with this, apparently because the Amphiaraon at Peiraeus 
was confused with that in Oropos, but the story there told took place in that sanctuary 
in Peiraeus and seems to refer to 295/294. If I understand the conversation it does 
not seem appropriate to 274 when Hierokles was no longer a tender lad. 
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garrison on hearing of the success of Pyrrhos; but there is absolutely 
nothing to prove such a theory. Euboea, therefore, did not send 
hieromnemones to the Amphiktyonic Council in 274-271. 

The Delphic archons Archiadas, Eudokos, and Straton cannot 
possibly belong to the years 274-271. They must be dated along 
with Damaios and Damosthenes in some period when Athens and 
Euboea were free. This group of five archons might be fitted into 
the years of the Chremonidean war from 267 to 262, if Euboea was 
one of the allies of Athens during that war, but it is impossible to date 
the Delphian archons until all the unpublished material is made 
available to scholars.' It is clear, however, that the dates of the 
archons which are at present given for the third century must be 
revised. 

We may now return to the history of Athens. There is no evi- 
dence that the city repudiated the pro-Antigonid government on the 
news of Pyrrhos’ successes in Macedon. An embassy was sent to the 
latter, but this was from the Nationalists, who sought the aid of © 
Pyrrhos to help them establish themselves. Apparently they met 


1 This group might be placed after 232 when Athens was free and Euboea appar- 
ently independent, if it were not for the Sicyonian vote. Euboea was allied with 
Philip after 224 (Polybios xi. 5), and later subject to Macedon (Polybios xviii. 46. 5). 
Hence we can hardly date these decrees after 224. As far as I can determine from the 
evidence of the published documents, there is no objection to be urged against the 
period of the Chremonidean war for these archons. If so, we have proof that Eretria 
was allied with Athens. It is not necessary to assume that Chalkis was independent 
also and allied with Athens. At least there seems no reason for assuming that the 
Euboean votes mean those of Chalkis. This point needs further investigation. Usu- 
ally the names of the Euboean hieromnemones are given without any descriptive epithet 
to determine where they came from. The only exception is SGDI, 2517 (archon 
Straton), where we have recorded Evfoéwv ’Audixpdrovs Xadxiéos. Does the inser- 
tion of the adjective mean that Amphikrates was elected by Chalkis as their deputy ? 
If so, we must assume that Chalkis was independent in the archonship of Straton. In 
view of the fact that the use of the adjective is unusual I prefer to believe that Amphik- 
rates was elected by some other town which was independent, probabl Eretria. 

Sikyon’s vote in the Council requires a word of comment. Beloch (Gr. Gesch., 
III, 179-81) places the death of Kleinias in 269 or 268. I think that Niese (Gesch. der 
Gr. u. Mak. Staaten, II, 243, 5) has interpreted the evidence more correctly, however. 
Beloch explains away the statement that Aratos was twenty years old when Sikyon 
recovered its independence (Polybios ii. 43. 3, rn wév &xwv elxoor) by asserting that 
Polybios means approximately twenty-five years. This he was forced to do because of 
his dates for the Delphic archons. If Sikyon is not amongst the allies of Athens in the 
decree of Chremonides, we need not conclude that Sikyon did not or could not join the 
alliance in the following year. The revolution of Abantidas in 264, perhaps aided by 
Antigonos, brought the connection of Sikyon with the Amphiktyonic League to a 
speedy close. 
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with nothing better than promises; for Pyrrhos went on to win a 
bigger prize, Sparta. At the Lesser Mysteries in 272 the Athenians 
offered sacrifices for Antigonos, and we may be sure that the Nation- 
alists had never gained control of the government in the interim. 
Some agreement had been made between Aetolia and Antigonos in 
the meantime, and a deputation came from them to Athens about 
April in 272 and was cordially received. In January of the following 
year the managers of the Mysteries were publicly thanked for their 
care in performing the sacrifices.2 Antigonos still controlled the 
city. 

In 271/270 the decree honoring Demochares was passed. De- 
mochares was a good democrat, and apparently no friend of Macedon; 
consequently historians have always assumed that the Nationalist 
party was in control in that year. This assumption was supported 
by the belief that Athens was represented in the Amphiktyonic 
Council in 271. The latter prop is gone; therefore let us examine 
the other. There is little doubt that Demochares had withdrawn 
from public life in 280 and very probably by 284, when he devoted 
himself to his history. He had always been a lover of democracy 
and never deserted her as long as he was in political life. If the 
decree proposed by Laches is studied, we notice a curious reserve 
in its wording. Evidently an effort is made to avoid any reference 
to Antigonos or to offend the king. Such a reserve would not be 
expected from the Nationalist party. But did Demochares spend his 
last years in Athens as an open enemy of Antigonos? Fortunately 


1 This is difficult. Tarn believes that Aetolia sympathized with Pyrrhos (Tarn, 
op. cit., 266), but the statement that Pyrrhos went to the Peloponnese through Aetolia 
does not seem to me to be proved. He was at the Chersonese at the end of the previous 
campaign (Justin xxv. 4. 4), and it is not necessary to reach Megalopolis by way of 
Aetolia. I can find no other evidence for Tarn’s claim, unless he considers that the 
Aetolian and Epeirot coinage struck in Syracuse proves that Aetolia allowed Pyrrhos 
to pass through (op. cit., 266, n. 24). I am inclined to think that Aetolia grew sus- 
picious of Pyrrhos’ motives after his astonishing successes, and deemed it expedient 
to come to a good understanding with Antigonos before the balance of power should 
become too much disturbed by the new designs of Pyrrhos in Southern Greece. Hence 
the embassy to Athens and its cordial reception. 

2 1G, II?, 683. 

3 Plutarch Vitae X Oratorum 851 D. 


4 Inference from the decree in the archonship of Gorgias, Plutarch, op. cit., 847D, 
and from the fact that pro-Macedonians were in power from 279 on. 
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we have a bit of gossip preserved which shows that he did not.’ It 
reads as follows: 


Anuoxapous 5¢ rod Adxnros dorafouévou abrév kai PacxorTos héyew 
Kai ypadew av av xpelav éxn mpds ’Avrivyovov, ws éxeivov Tavta mapé- 
tovros, dkovoas ovkéri ara ouviérpupe. 

“When Demochares, son of Laches, greeted him [Zeno] and said that 
he was in the habit of writing and telling Antigonos whatever he needed 
(the king, he said, would grant him everything), Zeno became angry and 
would have nothing more to do with Demochares.”’ 


This story, if true, and there seems no reason to doubt it, proves 
clearly that Demochares had become reconciled to Antigonos, cor- 
responded with him, and felt that he had no little influence. The 
cause of Zeno’s anger is not clear. He may have thought Demochares 
a turncoat; surely he was not jealous of him. At any rate we can 
now reconcile Laches’ motion with a Macedonian government; for 
Antigonos would not object to the honors sought for his friend 
Demochares, who was now a personal friend, though his political 
career had in the main been hostile to him from 294 to 284. The 
reserved wording of the decree with its emphasis on Demochares’ 
services in 307-304 can be explained only by assuming that a pro- 
Macedonian party was in control at the time. 

There is no likelihood that Antigonos lost control of Athens at 
any time during the next three years. One of his friends was pre- 
siding officer in the assembly in December, 268.2 Some time between 
the end of this year and the following August the Nationalist party 
under the leadership of Chremonides gained control of the govern- 
ment and with the aid of Ptolemy allied itself with Sparta and her 
allies and declared war on Antigonos. The story of this war and its 
conclusion in the fall of 262 is well known. Our reconstruction of 
the secretary-cycle adds little. The date of the beginning of the 
war is changed to 267.° The first year’s campaign was successful; 


1 Diogenes Laertios vii. 14. Ferguson has a different interpretation of this passage 
(Hellenistic Athens, 172). 

27G, IT?, 702. 

3 It is quite clear that this date is correct. According to Pausanias, Areus was 


not killed in the first year’s campaign (iii. 6. 4 ff.). This, combined with Diodoros 
xx. 29. 1, seems to me incontrovertible support for my contention. 
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Year B.c. 


Archon 


Tribe of Secre- 
tary* 


1] 








295/294 


280/279 


279/278 
278/277 
277/276 
276/275 
275/274 


262/261 


Nikostratos 
Olympiodoros 
Philippos 
Kimon 
Aristonymos 
Charinos 
Xenophon 
Diokles 
Diotimos 
Isaios 
Euthios 
Gorgias 
Ourios 
Sosistratos 
Meneklest 
Nikias 
Otryneus 
Anaxikrates 
Demokles 
... AGS 
Euboulos 
Telokles 
Thymochares 
Polyeuktos 
Hieron 
Pytharatos 
Philoneos 
Theophilos 
IG, Il?, 702, 703 
Peithidemos 
Philokrates 
... Ons 
Diognetos 
Glaukippos 





(Arboneide 
Arrheneides 





Hippothontis 
Antigonis 
Demetrias 
Erechtheis 
igeis 
Pandionis 
Leontis 
Akamantis 
Oineis 
Kekropis 
Hippothontis 
Aiantis 
Antiochis 


Antigonis 
Demetrias 
Erechtheis 
Aigeis 
Pandionis 
Leontis 
Akamantis 
Oineis 
Kekropis 
Hippothontis 
Aiantis 
Antiochis 
Antigonis 
Demetrias 
Erechtheis 
Aigeis 
Pandionis 








a 
<a: 


SHS a<Zannen 


Ooro tore 





*The tables are arranged as follows: The first column of figures following the tribes 
gives the cycle as it has been constructed in this paper. Fe on and Kirchner con- 
tinue the rotation without any break from 295/294 to 262/261. he second column gives 
Kolbe’s arrangement of the cycle, and the third Tarn’s. The latter does not make any 
comment about the cycle in 294-291. Roman numerals signify that the tribe of the 
secretary is known; Arabic numerals, the theoretical restoration. 


tInscriptions from Menekles’ year call forsome comment. I have already indicated 
that IG, II?, 662, 663, should be transferred to Diokles’ year, as the restoration émi Aco- 
xAéovs alone fills the lacuna in 662. The only alternative is that Lysimachos was still 
alive in 280, but there seems little doubt that he died in 281. Of the other inscriptions, 
IG, II?, 661, refers to sacrifices at the Lesser Eleusinia in 280 for the safety of the state. 
These had already been offered in 283-282 at the Greater Eleusinia and were again 
offered two years later. The intervening Mysteries had been in time of comparative 
eace, hence sacrifices for safety were not necessary. The year of Menekles seems to 
ave been intercalary. In JG, II*, 664, line 4, the restoration may be évarp xai Sexarp, 
eixooTH THS mpuTaveias OF Ever Kai véat, TpLaxooTy THS mpvTaveias xTA, If the former is correct, 
the scheme of the prytanies belongs to an intercalary year, and if we do not allow this 
restoration, four ordinary years follow in succession. Assuming that the year is inter- 
calary, the extra month was put in after Anthesterion uv G, II?, 664). It may be noted 
that IG, II?, 664, does not fit into Kirchner’s scheme of the prytanies (see notes on IG, 
Ii?, pce It should also be noted that in the old scheme of the cycle by which these 
inscriptions were da in 282, the friendly relations of Athens with Lysimachos are 
more than doubtful after the murder of Agathokles. 
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for the Athenians could praise their taxiarchs.!. In the second cam- 
paign Areus was killed;? from then on the priests received more 
praise than the generals, and sacrifices for safety became the order 
of the day.’ In the last year of the war (263/262) these sacrifices 
were offered all through the campaigning season. The war ended 
in the autumn of 262,‘ and Antigonos gave the people no mercy. 
The officials of the year were changed and a strong garrison was 
placed in the city. The old democracy was crushed, not to revive 
for another generation. 

Those archons belonging to the years 294-262, which must be 
redated in accordance with the cycle as we have reconstructed it, 
are given on the preceding page in tabular form for convenience of 
reference. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


1 7G, IT?, 685. 
2 See note 3, p. 276. 


3 1G, II?, 674, 676, 689. The placing of Glaukippos in 277/276 in the old cycle 
was incorrect, because there was no war in which Athens was engaged which would 
make these sacrifices for safety justifiable. 


4 Kolbe, op. cit., 39-55; Mayer, Phil. (1912), 211. 





THE HISTORICAL INFINITIVE 
I. ITS SIMPLE FORM (INFINITIVUS IMPOTENTIAE) 
By J. J. ScHLICHER 


The construction which is known in our grammars as the His- 
torical Infinitive is entitled to this name only in so far as it is used 
most extensively by writers of history. It is not confined to them, 
but is found also in the drama, in satire, in the novel, in letters, and 
in epic poetry. Being a narrative construction, there is only limited 
opportunity for its use in orations and expository works, though it 
occurs in them occasionally, sometimes even quite frequently, as in 
the orations against Verres. It is apparently not found at all, at 
least not until a very late date,' in any of the more artificial and 
subjective forms of poetry, such as the lyric, the bucolic, the epigram, 
and the elegy.” 

In its original form the construction is especially characteristic of 
the refined native idiom of the capital, the sermo urbanus of the last 
century and a half of the republic. It does not appear to have been 
used much in the language of the masses. Plautus, with more than 
three times the bulk of Terence, has only about two-fifths as many 
examples, and while Horace in his Satires and Cicero in the Epist. ad 
Altticum use it with some freedom, the novel of Petronius, where the 
opportunities for its use are certainly much greater, has it only three 
times. To be sure, this last comparison is not altogether a fair one. 
For the construction had, by the time of Petronius, passed through 
an experience which robbed it of much of its original vitality. 

So far as we can judge from the fragments preserved to us, the 
historical infinitive was widely used by the early writers of history, 


1 The construction was used to some extent by Prudentius, Claudian, and others, 
in panegyrics and eulogies composed in verse, which occupy a sort of middle ground 
between the lyric and the epic. The instance in Ausonius (Com. Prof. Burdig. iii. 
11-12) is perhaps the nearest approach to its use in a lyric composition. This is in 
elegiac meter. Claudian’s eulogies are in hexameter, and he addresses Calliope (Laus 
Serenae i. 1). Prudentius used it in other meters also (Peristeph. iii. 21-22; xiii. 
31-32). 

? The historical infinitive in Hor. Epod. 5. 84 is not an exception, since that epode 
is dramatic in form, and more closely related to the satires than to the odes. 
(CLasstcaL PuHILoLoey IX, July, 1914] 279 
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in the Republican drama, and by both Lucilius and Varro in their 
satires. Apparently it was not used in the epics of Naevius and 
Ennius, and no trace of its use in this branch of literature is found 
before the Aeneid. The Republican authors who have it in com- 
pletely preserved works are Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Caesar, and 
Sallust. It also occurs frequently in the Bellum Africanum, and 
three times in the Bellum Hispaniense. During the Augustan Age 
it is found in Horace, Virgil, and Livy, and at least once in the Elder 
Seneca, but not in the other writers of the period.!. Then there is a 
gap of about half a century, when we do not meet it at all in the works 
preserved to us, and we have evidence that by the middle of the first 
century A.D. it was regarded by the grammarians as a thing of the 
past.? Yet it lived for some centuries after that, in literature, if not 
in speech. The influence of Virgil served to keep it in epic poetry, 
and the revival of interest in Cicero and the archaic writers brought 
it back into prose also, while the influence of Sallust is especially 
marked in the later historians. Thus the whole history of the con- 
struction after Augustus shows quite clearly that it was kept up, so 
far as it was kept up at all, chiefly by the influence upon the writers 
of their reading in the earlier authors. 

A change in the construction from its earlier form began about 
the middle of the last century B.c. Up to that time it had been a 
very simple, indeed, primitive form of expression. It is, in the early 
period, used only in main clauses, and these do not ordinarily have 
subordinate clauses depending on them. Where such subordinate 
clauses do occur, it is usually some form of indirect discourse or, 
sometimes, a substantive clause introduced by ut or ne, with the 
volitive or optative subjunctive. Clauses expressing time or cir- 
cumstances, and even relative clauses modifying a substantive in the 


1The passage in Seneca is Controv. Praef. 3. 16: scholastici intuerit me, perhaps 
an echo of Cic. Acad. Pr. 19. 63, me omnes intueri. The infinitives in the passage 
usually cited from Ovid (Met. vii. 639 ff.) are better explained as subject in thought 
to visa est, two lines above. 

2 Probus is cited to this effect in the Schol. Bern. to Virg. Georg. 4. 134, ‘‘ carpere 

. carpebat; infinitivo enim imperfecta tempora significat more veterum, ut 
Probus ait.”” The same tradition is apparently found in Diomedes 341.4 K: ‘‘Hoc 
modo plerumque veteres praecipue historiae scriptores et imperfecta tempora signifi- 
cant, quale est apud Sallustium: ‘Hic ubi primum adolevit, non se luxu neque inertiae 
corrumpendum dedit, sed, ut mos gentis illius est, iaculari, equitare,’’’ etc. (Sal. 
Jug. 6. 1). 
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main clauses, are quite rare. Other kinds do not occur at all until 
we reach Caesar and Varro, each of whom has one adverbial clause 
of purpose, and Caesar one causal clause.! 

The reason for this is plain. The clauses mentioned above as 
occurring with some frequency serve merely to complete or develop 
the meaning of the main verb. They do not strictly “modify” its 
meaning, make it more complex, or restrict it, or turn it from its 
course in any way. That is to say, they are all subordinate clauses 
of the simplest kind, so far as the thought is concerned. 

In line with this peculiarity of the early historical infinitive is the 
brevity and, often, abruptness of the expression in which it is found. 
Even the simpler modifiers, like adjectives, adverbs, etc., are rela- 
tively uncommon, and are largely confined to words which do not 
so much modify as intensify the meaning of the verb, and make the 
action appear more vigorous, impetuous, or unrestrained. A list of 
such words from Plautus and Terence includes continuo, cotidie, 
omnes omnia, uno ore, ilico, magis etiam, nullus, non flocci (pendere), 
impendio, hinc illinc, rursum vorsum, nimio, sedulo. 

An investigation into the nature of the historical infinitive is best 
begun by a detailed examination of the character of the actions, con- 
ditions, etc., expressed by it. Restricting ourselves, as we shall in 
the present paper, to the earlier form of the construction, as it was 
before Sallust, we are surprised at the comparatively limited sphere 
to which its use was confined. The overwhelming bulk of the pas- 
sages fall quite readily into five groups. To these we shall farther 
on add a sixth, the nature of which is somewhat different, and will 
become clear after a discussion of the first five. The importance 
of the early period for an understanding of the construction will 
warrant our giving in full the verbs and expressions which occur under 
each of these heads.” 

1The subordinate clauses found in Plautus, Terence, Lucilius, Cicero, and the 
remains of the early drama and history are as follows: accusative and infinitive, 31; 
subordinate clauses in indirect discourse, 4; implied indirect discourse, 6; indirect 


questions, 5; substantive clauses with a volitive or optative subjunctive, 14; relative 
clauses, 5; temporal and circumstantial clauses, 3. 


2 There is, of course, as in all classifications, an inevitable overlapping, and I have 
put the passages under the heads where they seemed to me to belong according to 
their primary force. The passages from the fragments are naturally hard to handle. 
Not only is it impossible often to tell whether a certain infinitive is really a historical 
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I. EMOTIONS AND THEIR EXPRESSION 


. Ego enim lugere atque aegre pati (Pl. Merc. 251). 

. Obiurigare pater haec noctes et dies: 
Perfidiam, iniustitiam lenonum expromere (Merc. 46-47). 

. Mihi illud videri mirum (Merc. 240). 

. Risu omnes... . emoriri (Ter. Eun. 432). 

. Ille continuo irasci (Eun. 618). 

. Nos mirarier (Phorm. 92). 

. Fugere e conspectu ilico | videre nolle (Hec. 182). 

. Linguae bisulcis actu crispo fulgere (Pacuv. Medus). 

. Hic gaudere et mirarier (Caecil. Pugil). 

. Torpere mater, amens ira fervere (Afran. Epistula). 

. Lascivire pecus (Lucil. 212 M). 

. Tollere animos . . . . demittere (Lucil. 699 M). 

. Descendit de cantherio, inde staticulas dare, ridicula fundere (Cato 58. 
10 J). 

. L. Tarquinium . . . . metuere (Calp. Piso 19). 

. Comprehensare suos quisque, saviare, amplexare (Claud. Quadr. 39 P). 

. Enim vero iste ridere ac mirarier (Cic. Ver. 3. 61). 

. Ridere convivae: cachinnare ipse Apronius (Ver. 3. 62). 

. Mirari stultitiam alii (Ver. 4. 33). 

. Vociferari palam, lacrimas vix tenere (Ver. 4. 39). 

. Iste vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari (Ver. 4. 63). 

. Rex gaudere (Ver. 4. 63). 

. Rex primo nihil metuere, nihil suspicari (Ver. 4. 66). 

. Mirum illi videri (Ver. 4. 66). 

. Mirum omnibus videri (Ver. 4. 40). 

. Iudices ridere, stomachari atque acerbe ferre patronus (Cluent. 21. 59). 

. Furere crudelis et importuna mulier (Cluent. 63. 177). 

. Sestius furere (Ait. 4. 3. 3). 

. Hic Ligurius furere (Ait. 11. 9. 2). 

. Ille exsilium meditari (Att. 14. 19. 1). 

. Stomachari Canius (Off. 3. 60). 

. Me omnes intueri (Acad. Prior. 19. 63). 

. Stupere gaudio Graecus (Caelius in Quint. 9. 3. 58). 

. Inridere atque increpitare vocibus (Caes. B.G. 2. 30). 

. Nos admirantes, quod sereno lumine | tonuisset, oculis caeli rimari 
plagas (Var. Lex. Maen.). 


infinitive, but, even where that can be done, the exact force of it cannot be determined 
owing to the loss of the context. I may possibly have gone farther than I should in 
deciding this matter, but even so there are a number of cases which it seems to me 
impossible to classify in their present condition. They are such cases as Caecilius 
Pugil (percutere); Accius Clytemn. (miscere); Varro Magnum Tal. (enatare, pertegere) ; 
Cato 28; Claud. Quadrig. 45; Caelius Antip. 58; Sisenna 30, 97, 120. 
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II. STRONG OR IMPULSIVE ASSERTION OR EXPRESSION OF ATTITUDE 


. Instare factum simia (Pl. Merc. 242). 

. Illa nimio iam fieri ferocior (Rud. 606). 

. Magnas vero agere gratias Thais mihi? (Ter. Hun. 391). 

. Ego illud sedulo | negare factum (Andr. 147). 

. Ille primo se negare (Hee. 120). 

. Rex te ergo in oculis gestare . . . . credere omnem exercitum (Eun. 
402). 

. Invidere omnes mihi, | mordere clanculum: 

Ego non flocci pendere: illi invidere misere (Hun. 410). 

. Factione fretus interdicere (Turpil. Thrasyl.). 

. Verberato populus homini labeas pugnis caedere (Novius Ezsul). 

. Granius autem non contemnere se et reges odisse superbos (Lucil. 
1182 M). 

. Ego enim contemnificus fieri et fastidire Agamemnonis (Lucil. 654 M). 

. Minitari aperte (Lucil. 783 M). 

. Id concedere unum atque in eo dare . . . . manus (Lucil. 724 M). 

. Clamare omnes neminem umquam in Sicilia fuisse Verrucium (Cic. Ver. 
2. 188). 

. Minitari absenti Diodoro (Ver. 4. 39). 

. Illi vero dicere sibi id nefas esse (Ver. 4. 75). 

. Primum senatores clamare sibi eripi ius....; populus senatum 
laudare, gratias agere; cives Romani a me nusquam discedere (Ver. 
4, 146). 

. Ille contra dicere: negare esse illud senatus consultum . . . . negare id 
mihi tradi oportere. Ego legem recitare ... . ille furiosus urgere 
nihil ad se leges pertinere. Praetor intelligens negare sibi placere (Ver. 
4, 149). 

. Homines statim loqui (Ver. 5. 16). 

. Minari Siculis, si decrevissent legationem; minari, si qui essent profecti; 
aliis, si laudarent . . . . promittere; gravissimos testes vi custodiisque 
retinere (Ver. 2. 12). 

. Apollonius affirmare se . . . . servum habere neminem . . . . Clamare 
ille cum raperetur (Ver. 5. 17). 

. Dicere omnes et palam disputare minime esse mirandum (Ver. 5. 100). 

. Ita loqui homines (Rosc. Am. 10. 28). 

. Tum leges Iulias contra auspicia latas et hic et in contionibus dicere 
(Harusp. Resp. 23. 48). 

. Ille se affirmare . . . . moram nullam esse facturum (Sest. 24. 74). 

. Epicurum desertum dicere (Pison. 28. 69). 

. Damnari se nostro iudicio . . . . dicere (Att. 9. 18. 1). 

. Homo clamare . . . . clamare omnes qui aderant (Aft. 5. 21. 12). 

. Ego negare (Ait. 2. 12. 2). 

. Ile, si . . . . non fierent, urbi minari (Ait. 4. 3. 3). 
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. Homines non modo non recusare, sed etiam hoc dicere (Att. 5. 21. 11). 
. Clamare praeclari Areopagitae se non esse venturos (Ait. 1. 16. 5). 

. De triumpho hortari, suscipere partes suas; monere ne in senatum 
accederem (Ait. 7. 4. 2). 

. Tum ille fidenter confirmare . . .. Galba autem multas similitudines 
afferre multaque pro aequitate contra ius dicere (De Or. 1. 56. 240). 

. Apud alterum uxor, liberi: alter cotidie litteras mittere, accipere, aperte 
favere Antonio (Phil. 12. 1). 

. Illi vero daturos se negare (Caes. B.C. 3. 12). 

. Neque legatos recipere neque periculum praestare, sed totam rem ad 
Pompeium reicere (B.C. 3. 17). 

. Metu territare (B.G. 5. 6). 


III. DISPOSITION OR HABIT 


. Sic vita erat: facile omnes perferre ac pati | cum quibus erat .. . . eis 

sese dedere, | eorum studiis obsequi (Ter. Andr. 62). 

. Holera et pisciculos ferre in cenam seni (Andr. 369). 

. Pudens, modesta . . . . iniurias | viri omnis ferre et tegere contumelias 

(Hec. 166). 

. Ruri agere vitam: semper parce .. . . se habere (Ad. 45). 

. Clemens, placidus, nulli laedere os, adridere omnibus (Ad. 864). 

. Iactare indu foro se omnes, decedere nusquam | uni se atque eidem 

studio omnes dedere et arti (Lucil. 1230 M). 

. Quid sit, quid non sit, ferre aequo animo et fortiter (Lucil. 700 M). 

. Totam vitam, naturam moresque hominis ex ipsa legatione cognoscite; 
. illum acuere, hos . .. . fallere, illum ... . movere, hisce... . 

spem falsam ostendere; cum illo contra hos inire consilia, horum con- 

silia illi enuntiare, cum illo partem suam depecisci, hisce . . . . aditus 

intercludere (Cic. Rosc. Am. 38. 110). 

. Graecus primo distinguere et dividere illa quem ad modum dicerentur 

(Pis. 28. 69). 

. Sed simul manibus trahere lanam, nec non simul oculis observare ollam 

pultis, ne aduratur (Var. Geront). 


IV. DESIRE, IMPULSE, ARDENi PURSUIT OF AN END 


. Imperator utrimque hinc et illinc Iovi | vota suscipere* hortari exercitum 
(Pl. Amph., 230). 

. Magis unum etiam instare, ut hodie conficiantur nuptiae (Ter. Heaut. 
895). 

. Thais porro instare ut hominem invitet (Eun. 619). 

. Hine manibus rapere raudus saxeum grande et grave (Acc. Melan.). 

. Iste . . . . cupere aliqua evolare, si posset (Cic. Ver. 1. 67). 

. Obstipuit hominis improbo dicto. Instare Rubrius (Ver. 1. 66). 
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. Reus orare atque obsecrare ut (Ver. 2. 75). 

. Ego instare ut mihi responderet (Ver. 2. 188). 

. Scandilius postulare . . . . recuperatores (Ver. 3. 137). 

. Cursare iste homo circum tribus, paternos amicos ... . appellare 


omnes et convenire (Actio Prima 9. 25). 


. Implorare illi fidem praetoris et quare id faceret rogare (Ver. 5. 106). 
. Servilius et recusare et deprecari ne (Ver. 5. 141). 

. Amici recusare ne quod iudicium . . . . constitueretur (Ver. 2. 60). 
. Urgere illi ut loco nos moverent (Q. Fr. 2. 3. 2). 


. Ili... . urgere, ut acciperet (Ad. 5. 21. 12). 


. Servilia, Tertulla, Porcia quaerere quid placeret. Ego... . suadere 


ut (Ad. 15. 11. 1). 


. At ille, Heracliti memoriam implorans, quaerere ex eo videretne ... . 


(Acad. Pr. 2. 4. 11). 


. Retinere quod acceperat, testificari, tabella obsignare velle (Pison. 


28. 69). 


. Illic viros hortari ut rixarent praeclari philosophi (Var. Arm. Iudic.). 
. Interim cotidie Caesar Haeduos frumentum flagitare (Caes. B.G. 1. 16). 
. Centuriones . . . . adire atque obsecrare ut (B.C. 1. 64). 

. Hoc vero magis properare Varro ut (B.C. 2. 20). 

. Unum instare de indutiis vehementissimeque contendere (B.C. 3. 17). 

. Cuncti iam non faciendum flagitare (Caelius in Cic. Fam. 8. 4. 3). 


V. DISTRESS, EXCITEMENT, DISTRACTED ACTION 


. Ego cunas rursum vorsum trahere et ducere (Pl. Amph. 1112). 
. Interdum mussans conloqui, | abnuere, negitare adeo me natum suom. | 


_ — 
bo 


— 
me © 


KP SSoman ope 


conclamitare tota urbe et praedicere | omnes timerent ... . credere 
(Merc. 49 ff.). 


. Noster quid ageret nescire (Ter. Phorm. 117). 
. Ille continuo irasci neque negare audere (Eun. 618). 


Resupina . . . . sibi ventum facere tunicula (Caecil. Imbr.). 
Ego misera risu clandestino rumpier (Afran. E’pist.). 
Tumenta pecuda locis trepidare compluribus (Sisen. 76). 
Fervere ne longum (Lucil. 356 M). 

Haerere homo, versari, rubere (Cic. Ver. 2. 187). 


. Aestuare illi qui pecuniam dederant: putare nihil agi posse (Ver. 2. 55). 
. Diodorus Romae sordidatus circum patronos atque hospites cursare; 


rem omnibus narrare (Ver. 4. 41). 


. Iste tum petere ab illis, tum minari, tum spem, tum metum ostendere 


(Ver. 4. 75). 


. Adversari advocati et iam vix ferre posse (Cluent. 63. 177). 
. Ile demens ruere, post hunc furorem nihil nisi caedem inimicorum cogi- 


tare, vicatim ambire, servis aperte spem libertatis ostendere (Ad. 4. 3. 2). 
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15. Tum demum Titurius ... . trepidare et concursare cohortisque dis- 
ponere (Caes. B.G. 5. 33). 

16. Totis vero castris milites circulari et dolere hostem ex manibus dimitti 
(B.C. 1. 64). 


The common feature which stands out most prominently in these 
passages is a certain directness and impulsiveness, a certain absence 
of deliberation and restraint, and of conscious direction and control. 
Instead of the actor’s proceeding according to a premeditated plan, 
dominating his action or controlling his feeling, the action and feeling 
rather take possession of him, and drive him along their own path. 
The abruptness and precipitancy of the act is often vividly expressed 
by placing the infinitive at the beginning. This is especially frequent 
in Cicero. Cf. I, 2, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 19, 26, 30, 32; II, 1, 7, 14, 15, 
20, 22, 32, etc., in the lists given above. 

In the case of Group I, the absence of premeditation and control 
of which we have spoken is inherent. The emotion itself cannot be 
called up by taking thought, nor is its natural expression directed or 
controlled in any considerable degree. Cf. I, 19, Vociferari palam, lac- 
rimas vix tenere, or I, 20, Iste vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari. 

In Group II, we are struck by the frequent occurrence of such 
strong words as affirmare, fastidire, confirmare, clamare, conclamitare, 
instare, minari, minitari, by the general brevity and abruptness of 
the expressions, and by the frequent addition of strengthening words, 
like nimio, omnes, magnas vero, sedulo, non flocci, misere, aperte, 
nusquam, statim, fretus, servum neminem, moram nullam, non modo 
non, fidenter, totam rem, furiosus, palam, minime. An attitude 
toward a person or a statement of one’s position may of course be the 
result of deliberation. But the characteristics just mentioned, as 
well as the general situation, as it appears from the context of the 
passages, all point to spontaneous and impulsive action. Thus while 
some of the verbs used (dicere, negare, loqui) do not in themselves 
express action of this kind, yet when they appear in passages like 
II, 19, Homines statim loqui, or II, 18, Ille contra dicere; negare 
esse illud senatus consultum: negare id mihi tradi oportere, etc., it 
is clear that they do. 

In Group III, the force of the infinitive is often shown by the 
context, as in III, 8, Totam vitam, naturam, moresque hominis ex 
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ipsa legatione cognoscite, or in III, 1, where the infinitives are pre- 
ceded by sic vita erat, or by passages where they are preceded by and 
co-ordinate with descriptive adjectives, as in III, 3, pudens, modesta, 
and III, 5, clemens, placidus. Like impulsive or emotional acts, 
therefore, but in a different way, these are not performed under the 
conscious direction or control of the actor, but rather follow their 
own deeper course, largely regardless of temporary circumstances. 
The use of the infinitive is sometimes very picturesque, as in III, 2, 
where the slave is represented as carrying home his accustomed daily 
purchase—holera et pisciculos minutos—just enough for the old man, 
wedding or no wedding, or in III, 9, where the Epicurean has so 
thoroughly acquired the lecturing habit that he plies it without 
modification, regardless of his auditor. 

Of Group IV much the same may be said as of Group II. Strong 
verbs are common—instare, orare atque obsecrare, postulare, implorare, 
flagitare, recusare, urgere, vota suscipere, rapere, cursare, hortari, et 
recusare et deprecari, properare, evolare, contendere—as well as vigorous 
modifiers—utrimque hinc et illinc, magis etiam, grande et grave, Hera- 
cliti memoriam implorans, cotidie, cuncti, vehementissime. If the words 
themselves are not vigorous or impulsive, the situation will make 
them so, as in IV, 16, Servilia, Tertulla, Porcia quaerere quid placeret. 
The desire or impulse pursues its course toward its goal with complete 
absorption of the actor’s interest and effort, and, having no competi- 
tors, completely dominates him for the time. 

Group V calls for little remark. For it requires no argument that 
distracted and excited action is not in any important degree under 
the direction and control of the actor. He is drawn hither and 
thither, according to the various influences or obstacles that press 
upon him. Except when the distress is negative and amounts merely 
to an inability of some sort, as in V, 3, 5, 6, and 7, the action is regu- 
larly manifold in its character, and is expressed by a number of 
different verbs. 

If then it is the primary function of the historical infinitive, in its 
original form, to express direct, impetuous, unpremeditated action 
flowing from a strong impulse, feeling, or disposition, it becomes clear 
at once why the passive voice and the verb esse are avoided in this 
period of its history. For we do not find these in Plautus or Terence, 
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and when they do occur, sparingly, in later authors of the period, 
their use is due to special circumstances. Thus risu rumpier (V, 6) 
is really a middle. Vastari (Varro Desult.), referri (Cic. Ver. 4. 66), 
and four others found together in Ver. 4. 52 are special cases which 
will become clear when we explain Group VI. Esse perspicuum 
(Cie. Ver. 4. 40), superari (Caes. B. G. 3. 4), and dimitti (Claud. 
Quadr. 45 P) are all due to the structure of their sentences, in which 
the contrast between the first part and the last requires the use, at 
the end, of an infinitive whose meaning is quite the reverse of that 
used in the beginning. The passages are: 

Primo mirum omnibus videri . . ; deinde esse perspicuum . 

Nostri primo .. . . fortiter sepuguare neque ullum frustra tolen 


é mittere: sed hoc superari, quod . 
Senatus autem de nocte convenire, noctu male: domum dimitti. 


The real reason for the avoidance of esse and the passives is that 
as a rule they express states or conditions of inactivity on the part of 
the subject, for which there is very little room in the course of a — 
strong impulse working itself out in action. We might add also, 
what has, to the writer’s recollection, not been observed heretofore, 
that there is the same avoidance in the early period of all static verbs 
whatsoever, and of those denoting a passive or receptive attitude 
generally, such as, for example, verbs of yielding or perceiving, and 
verbs of saying and thinking of the ordinary unemotional sort. 
Exceptions are found in Group III, since a habit or disposition may 
be passive as well as active. 

Perhaps the most pronounced and well-known peculiarity of the 
historical infinitive is its frequent appearance in groups or series, 
instead of singly. But this also is easily explained. Indeed, it is 
very natural, for impulsive and unpremeditated or emotional action 
is very likely to take this form. The activities of a child are of this 
kind, and it is chiefly the guiding hand of purpose and previous 
deliberation that holds us to a single line of conduct. Hence it is 
not simply a rhetorical device, but an accurate description of what 
takes place, to portray the meeting of friends or relatives, as in I, 15, 

1 This leaves only ali and donari, in the fragments of Sisenna, both of which are 


too uncertain, in the absence of the context, to say much about them. Mirum videri 
is of course merely a variant for mirarier. 
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by comprehensare suos quisque, saviare, amplexare. No single verb 
would be sufficient to give either the details or the tone. The model 
wife (III, 3) pudens, modesta, will actually do both things mentioned 
in the Hecyra, incommoda atque iniurias | viri omnis ferre, et tegere 
contumelias. If the impulse or feeling is strong enough not to be 
easily confined or regulated, it will inevitably find more than one 
outlet to satisfy its need for expression. The acts will then, of 
course, be closely related, as we see in many of the examples given 
in the lists above (I, 19, Vociferari palam, lacrimas vix tenere; I, 20, 
vas in manum sumere, laudare, mirari; 1, 7, fugere e conspectu ilico, 
videre nolle; I, 33, inridere atque increpitare vocibus; II, 7, invidere 
omnes mihi, mordere clanculum; IV, 7, orare atque obsecrare; IV, 12, 
recusare et deprecari, etc.). 

But while these series of infinitives are certainly striking enough, 
and a unique and distinctive feature of the construction, quite too 
much has been made of them in discussions of the subject. State- 
ments to the effect that single infinitives are very rare, such as have 
sometimes been made, are far wide of the mark. They are, no doubt, 
the result of observations made in authors like Sallust and Tacitus, 
who use the construction extensively, but whose practice in this par- 
ticular is quite exceptional. Both of them have several times as 
many series as single infinitives (Sallust about five times as many, 
Tacitus nearly three times as many). But in most authors the differ- 
ence is not so great, even if there is any difference worth mentioning. 
In some of them, Cicero, Horace, Livy, and Curtius, for example, the 
single infinitives are more numerous than the series. 

There are reasons for the use of a single infinitive which are quite 
as strong as those for the use of a series. It depends very largely on 
the nature of the action. Verbs of assertion naturally aim to convey 
an air of finality. A series would convey just the opposite impres- 
sion. Hence we find verbs of assertion (negare, dicere, clamare, 
affirmare, etc.) used singly in the great majority of cases. A series 
of such verbs usually indicates intense excitement (cf. II, 18 and 20). 
A strong emotion, moreover, like joy, surprise, anger, etc., regarded 
apart from the actions in which it is expressed, leaves little room for 
other emotions side by side with it, and a single infinitive is therefore 
the most common expression for it also. The same is true of a desire 
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or impulse, or the pursuit of a goal. The expression in action, on the 
other hand, as distinguished from the emotion or impulse as such, 
will often take the form of duplicate action, or of several acts closely 
related, especially when it is attended by excitement or obstacles. 
Compare I, 7, 13, 15, 19, 20, 25, 33; IV, 1, 10, 11, 12, 18, 21, 23, and 
most of the cases in Group V. 

We have thus far considered the acts or mental states expressed 
by the historical infinitive solely in their relation to the actor or sub- 
ject, and we have found them to be cases in which deliberation or 
direction by the latter plays little, if any, part. It is the emotion or 
action itself, rather than the actor, which determines its course. So 
far as he is concerned, there is present, therefore, an element of help- 
lessness, or, rather, of what in Latin is called impotentia; for the Eng- 
lish word is narrower in its meaning and expresses not action so 
much as the absence of it. 

But the relation of the actor to the reported act, or even the act 
itself, just as it happened, is not the most fundamental thing in 
speech. It is rather the way in which the act impresses the speaker, 
and especially, the form which this impression assumes in view of the 
person to whom he is communicating it. This does not mean that 
these three things are necessarily at variance. They may, indeed, 
be in complete harmony. But when they are not, it is the last of 
them, the form which the speaker’s thought takes in view of the 
hearer, that is, the circumstances and purpose of the speech, which 
is normally of most importance. For speech is not so much of what 
happens, or even of what the speaker thinks, as of what he wishes to 
convey to the hearer. 

The specific quality which an act has as such, for example, 
impotentia, may become either weakened or intensified as it passes 
through the speaker’s mind on its way to utterance. It will not 
always follow, therefore, that when one sees a man holding his sides 
with laughter, he will tell another about it by means of a historical 
infinitive. But, on the other hand, he may, for special reasons, be 
deeply impressed by what he has observed or learned, as Cicero was 
in his prosecution of Verres, and then seek to impress his hearers or 
readers in the same way. Historical infinitives may then be numer- 
ous, as they are in the speeches against Verres. Or again the speaker 
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may wish to exaggerate, or may meet the hearer half-way in a dis- 
position to exaggerate, and use the historical infinitive when there is 
little or no basis for it either in fact or in his own opinion. Such a 
case we have in Ter. Eun. 401 ff.: Gn. Rex te ergo in oculis Tu. 
Scilicet. | Gn. gestare, TH. Vero: credere omnem exercitum, | consilia. 
Gn. Mirum. 

It may further happen that the speaker is impressed by the per- 
sistence or irresistible momentum of what takes place, even though 
the actor may not be swayed by any unusual emotion or impulse, 
but may be acting in his usual manner, or even with entire self- 
possession. The feeling of impotentia will then be largely, if not 
entirely, in the speaker’s own mind. There it often appears as 
admiration or awe.! The speaker may further be similarly impressed 
by what happens, even when there is no actor at all, as for example, 
in the case of astorm. The wildness and impetuosity of it may seem 
to be the same as when a human being acts under the stress of passion, 
and he may even use the adjective impotens in describing it (cf. 
Catullus’ impotentia freta). 

In both these ways we find the historical infinitive used a number 
of times during the period we are discussing. They will constitute 
our sixth group. 


VI. PERSISTENT, UNCONTROLLABLE ACTION (impotentia OF THE 
NARRATOR OR SPECTATOR) 


1. Ubi portu eximus, homines remigio sequi, | neque aves neque venti 
citius (Pl. Bacch. 289-90). 

2. Tantoque angues acrius persequi (Amph. 1114). 

3. Atque ille vero minus minusque impendio | curare minusque me imper- 
tire honoribus (Awl. Prol. 18-19). 

4. Imbres fluctusque atque procellae infensae frangere malum, | ruere 
antemnas, scindere vela (Trin. 836-37). 

5. Uno ore omnes omnia | bona dicere et laudare fortunas meas (Ter. Andr. 
96-97). 

6. Ipsa accumbere | mecum, mihi sese dare, sermonem quaerere (Eun. 

515-16). 

. Ille alias res agere se simulare (Hec. 826). 

8. Interea verba iactare et labris | inter se velitari, velificarier (Afran. 
Privig.). 


~I 


1 It is the state of mind, for example, that prompts applause at a skilful play during 
a@ game. 
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9. Rapide retro citroque percito aestu praecipitem ratem | reciprocare, 
undaeque e gremiis subiectare, adfligere (Pacuv. Tewcer). 

10. Flucti inmisericordes iacere, taetra ad saxa adlidere (Acc. Clyt.). 

11. Compluriens eorum milites mercennarii inter se multi alteri alteros in 
castris occidere, compluriens multi simul ad hostis transfugere, com- 
pluriens in imperatorem impetum facere (Cato 79 P). 

12. Conventus pulcher; bracae, saga fulgere, torques (Lucil. 409 M). 

13. Pueri antem Sisennae . . . . oculos de isto nusquam deicere neque ab 
argento digitum discedere (Cic. Ver. 4. 33). 

14. Dies unus, alter, plures; non referri (Ver. 4. 66). 

15. Qui videret, equum Troianum introductum, urbem captam diceret. 
Efferri sine thecis vasa, extorqueri alia de manibus mulierum, effringi 
multorum fores, revelli claustra (Ver. 4. 52). 

16. Antoniani me insequi; nostri pila conicere velle (Galba in Cic. Fam. 
10. 30. 3). 

17. Nihil interim ad me scribere, nihil nisi fugam cogitare (Att. 9. 10. 2). 

18. Diem ex die ducere Haedui; conferri, comportari, adesse dicere (Caes. 
B.G. 1. 16). 

19. Nihil Sequani respondere, sed in eadem tristitia taciti permanere (B.G. 
1. 32). 

20. Hostes ex omnibus partibus signo dato decurrere, lapides gaesaque in 


vallum conicere. Nostri primo... . fortiter repugnare, neque ullum 
frustra telum ... . mittere et . . . . eo concurrere et auxilium ferre; 
sed hoc superari quod ... . (B.G. 3. 4). 


21. Fervere piratis vastarique omnia circum (Varro Desult.). 
22. Ventus buccas vehementius sufflare et calcar admovere (Varro Sescul.). 
23. Quocumque ire vellemus, obvius flare (ibid.). 


When the infinitive has come to be used in such cases as these, 
there opens up an opportunity for a wide extension of the construc- 
tion, to include almost any action or condition, even when it is not 
connected with impulse or emotion, provided it either impresses the 
narrator as due to the operation of a resistless power, or he wishes to 
represent it in that light. When this point is reached, there is also no 
longer the same ban upon the passive voice or upon verbs of static 
force. And we do find these used in a number of the above sen- 
tences, especially in the latter half of the list. 

But existing practice is strong, especially in a highly individual- 
ized and idiomatic construction like the historical infinitive. While 
we find some tendency to expansion, therefore, in the later authors 
of our period, both in the kinds of verbs admitted and in the matter 
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of subordinate clauses,' it does not go very far. Cicero, who might 
have been fitted for the task by temperament, evidently shrank from 
it, and became more conservative in his use of the construction as he 
grew older, more than half of his historical infinitives being in the 
speeches against Verres alone. His ideas of a correct Latin style 
were those of the older generation, and holding as he did that it is 
best acquired by association with those who use it, he woulda naturally 
follow this older usage as his model. Caesar, who was by natural 
inclination and training perhaps somewhat averse to an unruly con- 
struction like the historical infinitive, uses it with moderation, while 
at the same time he inclines to the freer forms of it. It was reserved 
for Sallust to take the step which made the construction at once some- 
thing more than it had been and something different. It is he who, 
first of the authors preserved to us, used it boldly and extensively 
for effect, as a literary device. And it is with him, so far as we know, 
that the construction ceases to be strictly what it had been before 
his time—an infinitivus impotentiae. 


For convenience in reference the passages containing historical 
infinitives are given below according to their authors. The list is 
practically complete, except that possibly a few passages may have 
escaped detection in Cicero. I am under obligations especially to 
G. Mohr’s useful dissertation, De Infinitivo Historico, Halle (1878), 
and to G. Mueller, Zur Lehre vom Infinitiv, Progr. Goerlitz (1878). 
To their lists some additions have been made from various other 
sources and from my own reading. 


Plautus: Amph. 230ff., 1112 ff.; Awl. Prol. 18-19; Bacch. 289 ff.; Merc. 
46-51, 240-51; Rud. 606; Trin. 836 ff. 

Terence: And. 62-64, 96-97, 146-47, 368-69; Heaut. 895; Eun. 391, 402, 
410-12, 431-32, 514-16, 618ff.; Phorm. 92, 117; Hec. 120, 164-66, 
181-83, 826; Ad. 4446, 863-65. 

Caecilius: Imbriiv; Pugil. 

Afranius: Epistula xv; Privignus xviii. 

Turpilius: Thrasyleon viii. 

Novius: Maccus Exsul iii. 

Pacuvius: Medus xi; Tewcer xiv. 

Accius: Clytemn. iv; Amph. i; Melanippus xii. 

1 See p. 281. 
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Cato: 28 P; 79 P; 58. 10 Jordan. 

L. Calpurnius Piso: 19 P. 

Q. Claudius Quadrigarius: 39, 45 P. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna: 30, 76, 97, 120 P. 

L. Caelius Antipater: 58 P. 

Lucilius (M): 212, 356, 409, 654, 699, 700, 724, 783, 1182, 1229 ff. 

Cicero: Rosc. Am. 10. 28; 38.110; Ver. Act. Prim. 9.25; Act. Sec. i. 66, 67, 
ii. 12, 55, 60, 75, 92 (?), 187, 188, iii. 61, 62, 137, iv. 33, 39, 40, 41, 52, 
63, 66, 75, 146, 149, v. 16, 17, 100, 106, 141, 61(?), ii. 185(?); Cluent. 
21. 59; 63. 177; Harusp. Resp. 23. 48; Sest. 24. 74; Pison. 28. 69; 
Philipp. xii. 1; Alt. i. 16.5; ii. 12.2; iv.3.2; 3.3; v.21.11; 21.12; 
vii. 4. 2; ix. 10. 2; 18. 1; xi. 9. 2; xiv. 19. 1; xv. 11. 1; Q. Frat. ii. 3.2; 
Fam, viii. 4. 3; x. 30. 3; De Or. i. 56. 240; De Off. iii. 60; Acad. Prior. 
ii. 4. 11; 19. 63. 

Caesar: B.G. i. 16(2), 32; ii. 30; iii. 4; v. 6, 33; B.C. i. 64; ii. 20; iii. 12, 
17. 

Varro: Arm. Iud., Desult., Geront., Lex Maen., Magnum Tal., Sesculix (2). 


TerRRE Havre, Inp. 

















APPRENTICE CONTRACTS AND THE APPRENTICE SYS- 
TEM IN ROMAN EGYPT 


By W. L. WiEsTeERMANN 


The methods and system of training craftsmen in the ancient 
world is a subject which has received little notice in the ancient 
literature which has come down to us. Consequently the attention of 
those who have studied Greek and Roman educational theory and 
methods has been turned to the studia liberalia and the education of 
the classes which were destined by birth or good fortune for the 
higher places in the intellectual and political life of the time. About 
the training of the great mass of the population, those occupied in 
the fundamental ambition of earning their daily bread by their 
manual skill, we have known next to nothing. The papyri, however, 
have given us an opportunity of reconstructing, to a small degree, 
this feature of ancient life. The new evidence is largely in the form 
of apprentice contracts from the period of the Roman occupation of 
Egypt. Small though their number is, they present the subject in 
some detail and certainly are worthy of intensive study and a con- 
nected presentation. 

The apprentice contracts in the published volumes of Greek 
papyri have already been discussed in several places, but so far, 
chicily from the standpoint of their legal form and legal significance.' 
Something has already been done to clear up the confusion between 
the contracts of apprenticeship and the particular form of labor con- 
tract in which the labor of free boys or slaves is bonded out to take 
the place of interest upon a debt.2 Wilcken has collected the extant 
examples of apprentice contracts, making a distinction between 
pure “apprentice contracts” and “teaching contracts,” in Papyrus- 
kunde, I, 1, p. 126. On the basis of this list the following table was 
compiled for purposes of reference in the course of the study. 

1 Ulrich Wilcken in Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundzilge und Chrestomathie der Papyrus- 


kunde (1912), I, 1, p. 261; A. Berger, Die Strafklauseln in den Papyrusurkunden (1911), 
pp. 166 ff.; H. Lewald, Zur Personalexekution im Recht der Papyri (1910), pp. 18-19. 


2 Lewald, Zur Personalexekution, pp. 18-19; Berger, Strafklauseln, pp. 171 ff. 
(CLassicaL ParLoLtoey IX, July, 1914] 295 
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Master Apprentice Contracti Term of 
Date Ss. eaaeriet Party os Service 
B.G.U., IV, 
| ae 18 B.c. | Nail smith | A minor, son of| Heraclides Not given 
BG.0., iY, Heraclides 
| ae 13 B.c. | Flute play-| Narcissus, a | Gaius Julius—, 
P. Ozy., Ul, er slave his master 6 months 
| ree 66 a.p. | Weaver A minor, son of} Tryphon, weav- 
P. Te. if Tryphon er 1 year 
ee 117 a.pv. | Weaver Son of Thepher-| Thephersais, a 
P. Ozy., IV, sais woman 2 years 
<a 155 a.p. | Shorthand | Slave of Pane- 
P. Oxy., IV, writer chotes Panechotes 2 years 
: | ae 183 a.p. | Weaver A minor, wardt 
B.G.U., IV of Ischyrion | Ischyrion 5 years 
| 3d cent. | Hairdresser! Slave of Sentius| Sentius 3 years 
Wessely, Kar- Female slave of| Segathis, a 
anis, p. 32 ? Weaver Segathis woman ? 




















*See P. Ozy., IV, 725, lines 10, 14; B.G.U., 1021, line 12. 

+See P. Ozy., IV, 725, lines 15, 21; P. Ozy., VII, 1029, line 25. 

t The papyrus is mutilated so that the relation of the apprentice and Ischyrion is 
somewhat doubtful. Ischyrion is at least the legal agent for the boy. 


To Wilcken’s list must be added:! 

















P. Ozy., Il, 
322, de- Son of Tha- Thamounion, a 
scriptions.| 364.p. | Weaver mounion woman 2 years 


I have omitted from the list given by Wilcken P. Grenf., II, 59, 


which is ‘‘a contract for the hire of a slave” already adept at weaving, | . 
GOAnriv yepdiaxhy réxvnv, and was so classified by the editor, 


Grenfell.2. Following Wilcken’s warning,? I have not included P. 
Teb., II, 384, a contract in which a boy is bound out for a year to a 
weaver by his two older brothers. The labor of the boy takes the 
place of the interest upon a loan made by the weaver. There is no 
statement of any obligation upon the weaver to instruct the boy in 
his trade. 

The following fragment of the third century B.c. (P. Hib., 148, 
descriptions) is regarded by the editors as a portion of an apprentice 
contract and adopted as such by Berger:* éay dé mt kAérrwy ... . 
mevos aXioxerar mpocamoreacarw 7d BAaBos Sirdodv, yr eLovoia 8 éoTw 


1 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 169, n. 2. 

2 Excluded from the list of apprentice contracts by Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 171, n. 2. 
3 Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, V, p. 241. 

‘Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 167. 
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Tlopar pyre arroxoireiy unre adnuepevey Gvev ris "Emipévous yrapns, 
ei 5¢ pu) Grorecarw THs wey huépas TpiwBodrov, THs bé vuKTds ... .; 
éLovoia 8 éorw ’"Emipéver day, pr) Gpeox. .... There is nothing in 
the fragment as preserved which indicates that the learning of a trade 
was involved. There is no other example of an apprentice contract 
which has a fine imposed in case of theft. The apprentices do not 
sleep at the house of the master workman, as will be proven. In the 
apprentice contracts, when a fine is imposed for absence, it is one 
drachma for each day of absence.! The fragment seems to be part of 
a labor contract dealing with a slave. It certainly should not be 
included in the list of apprentice contracts. 

To the number of the known réxva: in which the training was 
obtained through the apprentice system the carvers of hieroglyphs 
must be added. In P. Ozy., VII, 1029 the hieroglyph carvers of 
Oxyrhynchus make a report of their number to the basilicogramma- 
teus. They state that the five names given complete the list and 
that they have no apprentices or aliens following the trade: xai 
mrelw Tobrwv ph elvar pnde Exew pabnras 4} éméévous xpwyudvous 77 
Téxvn els THY éverrGoav huépay. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE FORM OF THE APPRENTICE 
CONTRACTS 

Berger (Die Strafklauseln in den Papyrusurkunden, pp. 168-69) 
has keenly analyzed the legal character of the transaction involved 
in the apprentice contracts. He adopts the distinction proposed by 
Wilcken between “ Lehrlingsvertrige” and “Lehrvertrige,”’ appren- 
tice contracts and teaching contracts. In the former type of contract 
the master workman receives no pay for instructing the apprentice. 
On the contrary, he even takes upon himself certain obligations with 
reference to the apprentice. In these contracts the labor of the 
apprentice is the legal consideration, and the transaction is classified 
as a locatio-conductio ret under the Roman law. The natural or 
artificial guardian, or, in the case of a slave, the owner is the locator. 
Under this classification fall the contracts B.G.U., IV, 1124; P. 
Oxy., Il, 275; P. Teb., II, 385; P. Oxy., 1V, 725; B.G.U., IV, 1021; 
Wessely, Karanis, p. 32; P. Oxy., 11, 322. In the teaching contracts 
1P. Teb., II, 385, lines 25-26; P. Ozxy., II, 275, lines 27-28. 
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the talent of the master workman is the legal consideration. For 
imparting his skill he receives pay, and the transaction is a locatio- 
conductio operarum. Of this type we have two contracts, B.G.U., 
IV, 1125 and P. Ozy., IV, 724. 

Although we have too few contracts of apprenticeship to warrant 
conclusive deductions, the distinction made by Wilcken and Berger 
between teaching contracts and apprentice contracts is curiously 
paralleled in the contract forms. The two “teaching contracts” 
are Cheirographa, whereas the pure apprentice contracts are of the 
general type called Homologiai. The Cheirographon is like our 
letter-contract which becomes binding on both the parties to the 
contract, the writer of the letter and the addressee, as soon as accept- 
ance of the terms of the letter is mailed or telegraphed by the addres- 
see. At the time of writing, the Cheirographon, like the letter in our 
own case, is an offer to contract and becomes a binding contract only 
when accepted.! One is sorely tempted to draw deductions from the 
difference between the Cheirographa which correspond to the “‘teach- 
ing contracts” of Wilcken and Berger, and the Homologiai, the form 
in which the pure “apprentice contracts” appear. This is all the 
more tempting because the training contracted for in the two Cheirog- 
rapha is in flute playing and shorthand writing, while all the Homo- 
logiai are concerned with what we are accustomed to regard as the 
minor trades, weaving, hairdressing, and nail making. 1 doubt, 
however, that any social distinctions can safely be deduced from this 
difference in the contract forms between the standing of the weaver 
and that of the shorthand writer. The difference in form may or 
may not persist in other documents. If it should prove, with the 
discovery of new documents, to be a regular distinction, the origin 
of the difference in the contract type might be explained in many ways, 
as, for example, by the illiteracy of the handicraftsmen. It is a 
noticeable fact that the weavers, in the apprentice contracts of which 
the droypadai are preserved, all appear as analphabets. The words 
“héhere Studien, studia liberalia,” employed by Berger in discussing 
the Cheirographon by which the slave, Narcissus, is apprenticed to a 
music teacher, are misleading.” This is a mere slave who is being 


1 For a discussion of the various contract types see Mitteis, Papyruskunde, II, 
1, pp. 52-76. 


2 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 170. 
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trained in a réxvn, evidently for the purpose of earning money for his 
master by his skill in flute playing. The only real distinction which I 
can find between the so-called “teaching contracts” and the “appren- 
tice contracts” lies in one fact. That fact is purely an economic one. 
The apprentice of the flute player and the shorthand writer is in no 
way useful to his teacher' until he has acquired such skill in the 
téxvn that he can earn money as an independent rexvirns for his 
master, natural or artificial guardian, as the case may be. For this 
reason the teacher, or master workman, receives pay for his instruc- 
tion. With the apprentice of the weaver, hairdresser, or nail maker 
the case is different. From the outset the apprentice is economically 
useful about the shop. Therefore the master workman is willing 
to pay for the food and clothing of the apprentice from the begin- 
ning of his apprenticeship, with the addition of wages which may 
increase as the skill of the apprentice increases, as in P. Oxy., IV, 725. 

In the Homologia type of our apprentice contracts, which is the 
form followed in the extant examples for cases of apprenticeship in 
the minor trades, the mutual obligations of the two parties to the 
contract are clearly formulated. The master workman’s promise to 
teach as a quid pro quo in return for the apprentice’s labor is stated 
in the Hypographe, or legal acknowledgment, of the contract. In 
P. Oxy., I, 275 it is also clearly formulated in the statement of the 
legal penalty for breach of contract, which occurs in the body of the 
contract (lines 31-34): éay 6¢ xal airds 6 IIroXeuatos [the weaver] 
by éydbaEn Tov maida evoxos éorw Tots tcors érireiwors. The Hypog- 
raphe is written for the weaver, who is analphabet: IIro\euatos 
.... aera mounow & To énavtw evi. In P. Oxy., IV, 725 this 
obligation is again definitely expressed in the body of the contract 
(lines 47-50): 6 6 ‘Hpaxdas [the weaver] evdoxav rovrots maou Kal 
exdevdatew rov wabnriy riv dndovpéevny réxvynv. It is again formulated 
in general terms in the Hypographe, which is written by someone 
else for the illiterate weaver: ‘Hpaxdas rear 7d duodoynua Kal 
eddoK® taor rots mpoxemévors. P. Teb., II, 385 varies from the two 
contracts cited above, in that the bilateral character of the contract 
comes to fuller expression, because both parties sign at the end in 


1 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 170: “hier handelt es sich nicht um Fertigkeiten, die 
der Meister wihrend der Lehrzeit fiir sich ausniittzen kann.” 
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the legal acknowledgment or Hypographe. The mutual obligations 
—teaching on the part of the weaver and the apprentice labor to be 
furnished by the boy’s mother—are emphasized: “Hpwy ’Opoéws 
éxddaéw rdv tatda (line 27), and Ted@epodes . . . . éxdédoue Tov viédy 
pov (lines 30-31). 

The one variant from the Homologia form in the contracts for 
training in the minor trades is B.G.U., 1124. It is a memorial 
(Hypomnema) addressed to a magistrate named Achaeus, annulling 
an agreement of debt (ovyxwpnats daveiov), which had been regis- 
tered before Achaeus, who is in charge of the court in the Aule.! 
The steps in this case were as follows: 

Nilus, a nail smith (Aoxéos), had loaned to Heraclides and 
Taurinus, in Pachon of the twelfth year of Augustus, 100 drachmas. 
In the Synchoresis Daneiou Nilus had agreed to teach Hermaiscus, 
a minor, son of Heraclides, the #Xoxomix) téxvn. In Epiph of the 
same year the nail smith has made a second loan of 700 drachmas to 
Taurinus alone, for which there existed a separate Synchoresis 
Daneiou. Before the end of the year 12 Nilus received payment of 
the first loan of 100 drachmas. Our document is the Hypomnema 
which records the cancellation of this debt. With the payment of 
this debt the obligation of the boy Hermaiscus to serve as apprentice 
to Nilus ceases (lines 19-22): é&ivac 6& 7@ ‘Hpaxdeldn xal éydi- 
doobar tov éavrod vidv ‘Eppuaicxov éxi 7d pavOdvew riv doKoTUKhY 
téxvnv érépw. It is evident that the apprenticeship was arranged 
for in the first Synchoresis Daneiou and that the apprentice labor 
was regarded as equivalent to the interest upon the 100 drach- 
mas plus the trouble which Nilus might take in teaching him the 
trade. The teaching clause alone distinguishes this Synchoresis 
Daneiou from the so-called mapayovn contracts? (P. Flor., 44; 
B.G.U., 1153?; B.G.U., 1154), in which the service of boys is 
bonded out in lieu of the interest upon loans. The Hypomnema 
under discussion (B.G.U., 1124) closes with a clear provision that 
the present document in no way affects the validity of the second 
agreement of debt upon the loan of 700 drachmas, which the nail 
smith made to Taurinus alone. 


1 B.G.U., 1124, n. 1. 


2 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 171 and n. 2; Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 261 
Lewald, Zur Personalexekution, pp. 13 ff. 
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The general form of the Homologiai of the apprentice contracts 
remains the same throughout the first three centuries after Christ, 
as is shown by a comparison of P. Oxy., I1, 275, P. Oxy., IV, 725, and 


B. G. U., IV, 1021: 
P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 1-6. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 1-5. 
B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 1-5. 


P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 6-14. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 6-15. 


B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 6-14. 


P. Oxy., Il, 275, lines 14-21. 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 15-35. 


B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 14-15. 


P. Oxy., I, 275, lines 22-28. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 36-46. 


B.G.U., IV, 1021, lines 15-17. 


P. Oxy., I, 275, lines 28-33. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 47-56. 


B.G.U., IV, 1021. 


P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 33-36. 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 56-60. 


P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 37-47. 


P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 61-64. 


Preamble . éuoAoyotow dAAnAots 6 deiva. 
kal 6 deiva yépdios (xrenorys in B.G.U., 1021). 


6 pev Tpidov éydeddoGa tov éavrod vidv, 
length of apprentice service, obligations 
of apprentice. 

6 pev "loxvpiwy éydeddcGa tov... . Odvw 
ddyAxa, length of apprentice service, ob- 
ligations of apprentice. 

6 pev Sévrios eydeddcGa dv exe doddov, 
length of service. 

Stipulations for food, clothing, and taxes 
of apprentice. 

Stipulations for apprentice’s food, wages, 
and clothing. 

Stipulations for apprentice’s food and cloth- 
ing. 

Obligation of Tryphon to furnish apprentice’s 
labor throughout the period, with arrange- 
ment for making up absences. 

Stipulation for holidays, and for making up 
other absences without expense to the 
weaver. 

Obligation of apprentice to obey the master 
workman. 


Fines imposed for breach of contract, upon 
Tryphon for withdrawing the apprentice, 
upon the weaver for failure to teach trade. 

Obligation upon the weaver to teach; fines 
imposed upon both parties for breach of 
contract. 

Lost. Papyrus breaks off at line 17. 


Statement of validity of contract; date. 
Statement of validity of contract; date. 


Hypographe written for the weaver; repeti- 
tion of date. 
Hypographe written for the weaver. 


P. Oxy., Il, 322 (descriptions), written in 36 a.p., follows the formula of 


P. Oxy., Il, 275 (editors). 
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In their general classification these documents are Syngraphai,' 
though I have preferred the equivalent term Homologiai because of 
P. Oxy., IV, 725, xbpwov 76 dpoddynua. The similarity of form in 
the contracts covering three centuries leaves little doubt that they 
constitute a well-known and distinct type dealing with a definite 
legal relationship very frequently entered into. In F. Ozy., II, 
275, lines 33-34, the statement of validity is given in these words: 
xupia 7 didacKxadux). On the basis of this Berger? and Wilcken* 
have differentiated the contract type as % didacxaduxn (supply 


ovyypagdy or dpyodoyia). 

P. Teb., II, 385 is a Homologia, but of a type formally somewhat 
different. It is the form discussed by Mitteis in Papyruskunde, II, 
1, p. 74, in which the legal action of the two parties concerned is 
emphasized in the wording: (lines 3-4), éé50ro Tedepoders, and 
(line 23), mapéterar 6 “Hpwy tov maida. Otherwise, in the general 
structure and sequence of ideas, it follows very closely the Homo- 
logiai discussed above: 


Lines 1-3. Preamble. Date and place. 

Lines 3-12. éf€doro Tedepoaas.... Tov éavrns maida. Official de- 
scription of the woman and her legal representative (xvpios), 
official description of the weaver, statement of apprentice- 
ship and length of apprentice service. 

Lines 12-22. Stipulations as to food and clothing of apprentice, taxes 
upon him, and wages to be paid to Tephersaeis. 

Lines 22-26. Obligation of weaver to teach apprentice, stipulation for his 
presence during entire term, payment of fine for each day’s 
absence. 

Lines 27-29. Hypographe written for the weaver. 

Lines 30-31. Hypographe of Tephersaeis (4 lines lacking).‘ 


1 The writer has followed the explanation and classification of the contract types 
offered by Mitteis in Mitteis-Wilcken, Papyruskunde, II, 1, pp. 53 ff. 


2 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 168. 3 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 261. 


4 The double Hypographe illustrates clearly the remark of Mitteis (Papyruskunde, 
II, 1, p. 74), in regard to this type of Homologia: “die Zweiseitigkeit tritt also hier 
scharf hervor.” 

I have made a rough estimate of the illiteracy among women in the first three 
centuries, based upon the autograph signatures or statements of illiteracy in the 
contracts and other documents which require signature. It covers 27 documents 
taken from a survey of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, P. Teb., P. Hib., P. Ham., P. Gen., 
P. Grenf., P. Strass. The number of analphabet women is 21, the literates 11 includ- 
ing two as literate who can only print their names in majuscule (P. Ham., 15). This 
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The contracts of loan with a rapapovn clause! differ in their 
industrial effects but little from the apprentice contracts when the 
debt is owing to any handicraftsman. In the regular contracts of 
apprenticeship the contracting party who agrees to furnish the 
apprentice, be it son or slave or ward, to the master workman, is 
legally bound to furnish his labor throughout the period agreed 
upon, and is subject to fine for non-fulfilment. In case the apprentice 
exceeds the allotted holidays granted him, whether for good cause or 
not, these days are to be made up after the fixed term of apprentice- 
ship is past: P. Oxy., IV, 725, lines 39-46: éay 5é wXelovas robrwr 
apynon 7} aobernon fH araxrhon f de’ &AAnv twa airiay juépas eri Tas 
toas érdvaryxes mapéte adrdv 6 “Ioxupiwv to didackady huepas tapa- 
pévovta Kal Trowodyra wavra Kaas mpdkerar xwpis piobod, Tpepduevov 
ind tod abrod "Ioxupiwvos; cf. P. Oxy., IV, 724: mapapeve? 5€ cor 
pera Tov xpovoy bcas éav apynon huépas H phvas; cf. also B.G.U., 
11257: xal ds 5¢ éay apraxrynon Hi dppwornon, avtimapéew cor airrov 
Tapaevovra pera Tov xpovov. For the days added after the period 
of apprenticeship in lieu of time missed by the boy, the relation 
between master workman and apprentice either becomes that of the 
mapapovy contracts, or a conventional fine of one drachma a day is 
imposed. In P. Oxy., II, 275, lines 24-28, either of these two methods 
of recompense is permissible: dcas 5’ éav év robrw araxryon huépas éxi 
Tas toas abrov mapéferar pera Tov xpovov 7} amoTecaTw éxdoTns huépas 
apyupiov Spaxuhy piay. From P. Teb., II, 385, although the corre- 
sponding lines are somewhat broken, it is apparent that only the con- 
ventional fine of one drachma a day is provided for the days missed by 
the apprentice. By the statement that the difference between the con- 
tracts of loan with a tapayov7 clause and the apprentice contracts 
is not a social or industrial one, I mean that the slave or free child 


is termed Bpadéws ypddew in the papyri (P. Strass., 19, lines 19-20, and p. 65). For 
these three centuries the ratio of women who could write is approximately 35 per cent, 
of analphabets 65 per cent. The weavers who occur in these apprentice contracts are 
all analphabets and I doubt not that Tephersaeis, who is of the same social class, 
is equally illiterate. I would, therefore, suggest the following restoration for line 
31 and the following: éx[é5[o]ue rdv vel[by] pov. [&ypayer bmep adbrijs deiva Selvov 
yeduuara uh eldvlas. érovs elxoorod Abroxpdropos Kalcapos Nepova Tpatavod DeBacrod 
Teppavixod Aaxcxod Tatu . ... 4). Cf. the Hypographe of P. Ozy., II, 275. 

1Lewald, Zur Personalexekution, pp. 13 ff.; Berger, Strafklauseln, pp. 171-72; 
Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 261. 
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who is working for an artisan under the zapayov7j relationship 
must receive training in the particular trade of the creditor in whose 
shop he works. For example, in P. Teb., II, 384, the labor of the lad 
Pasion is to take the place of interest upon 16 drachmas borrowed 
from a weaver by two brothers. Pasion is to work at the weaver’s 
trade (line 4), is not to absent himself by night or day (line 6), and 
the weaver is responsible for the trade tax upon him. Nothing is 
said about training, nor need anything be said. The boy cannot 
but develop further skill in his work during his year under the weaver. 
From the standpoint of the fiscus he is regarded in the same light as 
an apprentice, because the trade tax is imposed upon him just as 
upon any boy working in the shop under an apprentice contract. 


APPRENTICESHIP IN THE ANCIENT WORLD PRECEDING THE PERIOD 
OF THE PAPYRI 


Our apprentice contracts show that the method of training for 
the trades in Roman Egypt was the apprentice system. Scattered 
indications have been gathered in various places and briefly com- 
mented upon, which show that throughout antiquity the apprentice 
system was in vogue and that it has had a continuous history. For 
Pharaonic Egypt the teaching of scribes under this system is assured.! 
The training for trades was undoubtedly by the same system. In 
the Code of Hammurabi the relation of apprentice and teacher was 
provided for under the form of a legal adoption of the apprentice by 
the master workman. If the artisan taught the boy a handicraft, 
the father had no further claim upon his son whom the artisan had 
adopted. In case the adopting father did not teach the boy, the 
latter might return to his father’s house.2 Evidently the trades 
were regarded as a hereditary and family matter and the statutes 
of Hammurabi gave legal recognition to that fact. In case the father 
did not wish his son to follow his own trade, the state sanctioned a 
change under a loose form of adoption, the purpose of which was 
apparently industrial. It is to be noted that this system protected 
the interests of both sides. The master workman had the use of the 
boy’s labor, apparently until he became of legal age, as remuneration 


1 Maspero, Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldea, pp. 287-88. 
?R. F. Harper, Code of Hammurabi, Nos. 188-89, p. 71. 
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for his trouble in training him. The apprentice and his father were 
protected from mere exploitation of the apprentice’s labor by the 
provision that the adoption was void in case the master workman 
failed to meet satisfactorily the demands of instruction. 

For the later Babylonian period we have contracts of apprentice- 
ship of slaves to the following trades: weaving, fulling, baking, stone- 
cutting.! The length of apprentice service varies in these contracts 
from fifteen months in the baking trade to five years for weaving and 
six years for fulling cloth. These periods must not be regarded as a 
required term of apprenticeship for each of the trades mentioned. 
A comparison of the Greek contracts from Egypt shows that in that 
country, at least, the contracts were made for different lengths of 
time in the same trade. The master workman of the Babylonian 
contracts was obligated to feed the apprentice and supply him with 
clothes. This is customarily the case in the papyri contracts from 
Roman Egypt. The master workman of the Babylonian contracts 
received no other pay for his instruction than the gain to be had from 
the apprentice’s labor. This is the case, also, in our Greek papyri 
contracts when the apprenticeship is to a minor trade, such as 
weaving. 

The primal consideration in any discussion of industrial and pro- 
fessional education among the Greeks is the fact that for them the 
modern distinction between trade, craft, and profession did not exist. 
All shared alike the name réxvn, and in all of them the system of 
training was through the apprentice relationship.2 Thus, Plato 
compares the work of the doctor and the builder, stating that of each 
of these réxva: there are two functions, the practice of it and the 
teaching.? The physician who teaches is a d:dacxaXos and his pupil 
a pabnrns.* In like manner the teachers of the lesser trades are 


1C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Letters and Contracts (1904), 
pp. 181-82. 


? For medicine as a réxvn, see Plato Laws 720; for the rexrounh réx vn, Cleitophon 
409b; for réxvn xadxeurix}, Laws 846e; for flute playing as a réxvn, Meno 90e; réxvn 
épuoyhugixh, Lucian Somnium i. 2; réxvn povoixh, Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci 
Inscriptiones, 383, lines 160-65. 


3 Gorgias 514b; cf. Aristotle De anima i. 1. 11. 
4 Aristotle Ethics vii. 11. 31. 
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called d:dacxado..1 The potter, like the physician, is both a crafts- 
man and a teacher. If he is unable to supply the proper working 
materials, his industrial output suffers and his sons, or others whom 
he may be teaching, will be inferior workmen. The training is 
exacting. The potter’s apprentices are not permitted to put their 
hands to the actual making of pots until they have watched the pro- 
cess for a long time, acting meanwhile as servants about the shop.® 
There are indications in the literature that the teaching was done 
under a regular contract or agreement made beforehand. The man 
who is training a boy to run, according to Plato,‘ makes an agree- 
ment that he be paid a certain sum as soon as he has developed in 
the learner a certain degree of speed; and other classes of teachers 
do not leave the question of pay to the apprentice. 

The following of a certain trade seems, in the main, to have been 
a hereditary matter.° A Delphic inscription of manumission shows 
that the knowledge of a trade might be imparted from one slave to 
another,® as in the period of the later Babylonian contracts. In the 
decree which records his manumission, a slave, Sosos, is obligated to 
teach his trade, the nature of which is not stated, to some other slave 
if his former master should furnish one: kal rexviray éydidatarw 
Laoos Kaddréévw ef xa dwn Kadditevos 7d tavddpiov Zacw. 


1 Xenophon Memorabilia iv. 2. 2: ras pév ddlyou délas réxvas wh ylyverOa 
omovialous dvev Sidacxdd\wyv. For uaénrys as apprentice of a flute player see Plato 
Meno xxvii (90). For a dedicatory offering of Eutyches, a master workman in 
bronze, and his apprentice, Paulus, in the time of Elagabalus, see Dittenberger, Or. 
Gr., 590. 


2 Plato Republic 421e. 


3 Plato Republic 467a. The word used here is maiées. The context implies 
that they are free boys, not slaves. 


4 Gorgias 520; cf. Freeman, Schools of Hellas (1907), p. 44. Freeman seems to 
have been unacquainted with the apprentice contracts already available among the 
published volumes of papyri when he gathered his material upon industrial training 
among the Greeks. His reference to Xenophon Revenues ii. 2 (p. 44, n. 5) is wrong. 


5 Freeman, Schools of Hellas, p. 44. See Dittenberger, Or. Gr., 383, lines 160-70, 
for the noverxol in connection witb a sanctuary and worship established by Antiochus 
I of Commagene. The povouh réxvn and the liturgic musical service was to be 
hereditary in certain families and those who carried out this liturgy were not to be 
annoyed by other exactions: viol re rodrwy xal Ouyarépes Exyovol re abrdv dwravres 
didacxbuevor Tas adras Téxvas. In P. Oxy., IV, 724 the trade of shorthand writer is 
followed by a father and son. 


6 Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 858. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER ASPECTS OF THE SYSTEM 


We have sufficient evidence to postulate a fully developed system 
of apprenticeship on a basis of obligatory contracts for the ancient 
world including Greece, from the period of the Babylonian contracts 
to the time of our Greek-Egyptian contracts. For the details of the 
system we must return to the papyri. 

The age of beginning the training for the different réxvat neces- 
sarily depended upon the nature of the trade. In the case of short- 
hand writers a sufficient reading and writing knowledge of Greek 
must be presupposed before the boy could enter upon his apprentice- 
ship. This does not apply in the case of the hieroglyph carvers. In 
the second century of our era, when the declaration of hieroglyph 
carvers (P. Oxy., VII, 1029) was made, the teaching of hieroglyph 
carving apparently meant nothing more than imparting the mere 
technique of carving the sacred letters.. In the Techne of short- 
hand writing (P. Oxy., IV, 724), the skill of the apprentice was prac- 
tically unremunerative to the teacher so long as the student was still 
under instruction. Therefore the teacher of shorthand receives a 
stipulated payment for instruction of 120 drachmas, made in three 
instalments. The first was paid at the time of making the contract. 
The second is to be paid when the slave has mastered the xouevrapiov 
in its entirety, the third when he writes fluently and reads faultlessly. 
If the slave masters the subject before the expiration of the stipu- 
lated two years of the course, the teacher is not compelled to keep 
him for the full term. This provision is as advantageous to the 
owner of the slave as to the teacher, because the slave would become 
a source of income to his owner as soon as he should become proficient 
in the Techne. The teacher’s reputation is protected from indiffer- 
ence and ‘‘cutting” on the part of the slave by a provision that the 
slave, in case he does not become proficient before the two years 
expire, must remain with the teacher, after the expiration of the 
stipulated term, for as many days or months as he may not have 
worked. Feast days, however, are holidays (line 6). The terms of 
payment indicate clearly that there are two distinct periods of in- 
struction: ryv bé devrépay (ddcw) Any Tod matdds averAnddros 7d 


1 For the decay of the ability to compose a text in the old Egyptian see Otto, 
Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, II, p. 233. 
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KouevTaprov ddov év Spaxuas recoapaxovra, rhv 5é rpirnv AnYoua éri 
TéXeu TOD xpdvov Tod maLdds éx ravTds AOyou wEeLod ypadorTos Kai dva- 
yewwoxovros duéurTws. The payments are customarily marked by 
years or months in these contracts, here by a definite division in the 
course of instruction. The xouervrdpiov can be nothing else than the 
set of exercises constructed by the teacher through which the learner 
obtains the elementary knowledge of the onueta. When this has been 
mastered in its entirety (6dov) the second period begins, in which the 
apprentice practices to obtain fluency and accuracy in reading and 
writing the symbols. The teacher, as well as his father, are onuev- 
ypado.. As in the case of the physicians and builders mentioned by 
Plato (Gorgias 514b), their functions are double, the practice of their 
Techne and the teaching of it. 

Very similar to the preceding case is B.G.U., IV, 1125, in which 
a slave is apprenticed to a flute player for six months.! As in the 
case of the shorthand writer, the flute player is able to obtain the 
most favorable conditions in the contract? because of his specialized 
skill, and because the Techne is probably a well-paid one when the 
proper skill is once attained. The contract calls for instruction 
in special accompaniments, bravAvcpoi’s and Xetrovpyias, and in 
Kpovpara, which are perhaps solo compositions (Schubart). The 
pay is fixed at 100 drachmas. One-half is to be paid immediately, 
the remaining 50 drachmas in six months, which is undoubtedly the 
end of the term. The owner of the slave looks after the food and 
clothing of the apprentice. The sole obligation of the teacher is that 
of instruction. The contract seems to provide for an examination of 
the apprentice by three men at the end of the stipulated term, in order 
to determine whether the apprentice has been properly instructed. 
These men are to be chosen by the two parties to the contract 
in common and must themselves be proficient in the Techne: [avdpav 
yrwpiluwy rprdv, dv xara xowdv édwpea rod abrod eldovs peualnxoras 
THY TpoKemévny téxvnv émipedds (line 10). This is the only indi- 
cation we have of any test applied to the teacher’s work, although 
some similar method must have been used in all the Technai 


1 The length of the apprenticeship appears from the rough draft of this contract 
which Schubart has published as 1125* and 11254. 


? Schubart in a note to B.G.U., IV, 1125. 
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which demanded a highly specialized skill, such as that of shorthand 
writing.’ 

The remaining contracts deal with industries which we more 
definitely denominate as “trades,”’ weaving, nailsmithing, and hair- 
dressing. Only minors or slaves are legally subject to apprentice- 
ship, although there is no statement in P. Teb., II, 385 that the boy 
Cronion is a minor. The weavers of Oxyrhynchus had more than 
one apprentice working under them at the same time (P. Ozy., IV, 
725): mowbdvra ravra ra éxiraxOnodueva abre@ ind Tod abrod didacKa- 
dou ws él r&v dyoiwv pabnrav. This was undoubtedly true, also, in 
the other trades.” 

The periods of apprenticeship in the contracts vary widely for 
the same trade. For apprenticeship to weavers we find terms of one 
year, two years, and five years. In P. Oxy., II, 275, Tryphon, a 
weaver, apprentices his son to another weaver for one year. This 
cannot be regarded as the full time required to learn the trade. We 
know that Tryphon, in that same year, was suffering from cataract 
and partial loss of sight.? He may for this reason have apprenticed 
his son to another weaver for only the one year, hoping to complete 
his training in his own shop. In P. Teb., Il, 385, Heron agrees to 
teach the boy Cronion the trade in its entirety (évredq) within two 
years. This, or better, the three-year term of the hairdresser in 
B.G.U., IV, 1021, I judge to be about the normal period in the lesser 
trades before the apprentice is ready to enter the field as an inde- 
pendent wage-earner. The question is difficult to decide because 
the contracts give us no information as to whether the apprentice 
has had previous training in the trade. It is evident from B.G.U., 
IV, 1124, that, under certain conditions, a contract of apprentice- 
ship might be annulled (lines 19-22) and the training proceed under 


1 Compare the official test applied in P. Teb., II, 291, col. 2, to a priest whose 
claim to membership in the priestly order has been called into question. The validity 
of his claim is established through his knowledge of hieratic and Egyptian letters. 
These he reads from a sacred book which the priestly scribes place before him. This 
test had been made obligatory, presumably in those cases where no satisfactory 
proof of parentage could be obtained, in an official memorial (iréuvnua) of that same 
month. The papyrus is interesting, also, as indicating the degree of decay of the 
Egyptian sacred script in 162a.p. A reading knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
is sufficient proof of priesthood: See Otto, Priester und Tempel, II, p. 233, n. 3. 

2 Cf. Plato Republic 42le: xal rods ulets A &ddous obs Av Kiddoxy. 


3 P. Ozy., II, 267, introduction, p. 244; ef. P. Ozxy., I, 39. 
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another workman. In the case of Tryphon’s son it is apparent that 
his one year’s apprenticeship does not cover the period of training, 
and that it must be continued either under the same master work- 
man, Ptolemaeus, or under Tryphon, or some other weaver. 

The terms of the contracts indicate that the apprentices lived and 
took their meals, not at the homes of the master workmen, but at 
those of their fathers, mothers, guardians, or owners, as the case 
might be. Tryphon, in P. Oxy., II, 275, agrees to clothe and feed 
his son throughout the year of apprenticeship; but Ptolemaeus, the 
master workman, is to pay to Tryphon 5 drachmas a month to 
account of food (lines 14-19). Heron, the master workman of P. 
Teb., II, 385, pays to Thephersais, mother of the apprentice, 4 
drachmas a month els rpodiwy dOyov, the boy being fed by his 
mother. In P. Oxy., II, 322, Thamounion, mother of the apprentice, 
receives 4 drachmas a month to the account of food.! The con- 
clusion drawn from these statements is that the apprentices live 
at home. This conclusion is made a certainty by P. Ozy., IV, 725, 
and B.G.U., IV, 1021. In these contracts Ischyrion and Aurelius 
Sentius agree to furnish the apprentices, in the one case probably 
a ward, in the other a slave, from sunrise to sunset. In those con- 
tracts in which the service of a boy or slave takes the place of interest 
upon a loan, the so-called wapayovn contracts, the boy or slave is 
usually obligated to live at the house of the creditor (P. Teb., II, 
384): ob yevduevos ardxotrov ob 5’ adjuepov ad Tis Tlaciwvos oixias. 
Compare P. Hib., 148: ph é€oucia & éorw Tdpuxn unre aroxourety unre 
adnuepevey dvev ris ’"Exiévous yrwuns.? This is presumably the case, 
also, in P. Flor., 44, a similar contract of service for debt, in which 
the labor is avri 6¢ rv robrwr réxwy kal tpodGy Kai ivatiopod (lines 
16-17). There is no arrangement for payments to Tasucharion for 
the food of herson,Sarapammon. He must therefore take his meals, 
at least, at the home of the creditor Demetrius. 

The evidence is meager regarding the money payments to the 


1See note to P. Ozy., II, 275. 


2 Berger, Strafklauseln, p. 167, has wrongly cited P. Hib., 148, as a case of appren- 
ticeship and supports his statement that in the apprentice contracts the apprentice 
is obligated to remain at the house of the master workman day and night, by a cita- 
tion of P. Ozy., II, 275, line 34. There is no such provision in P. Ozy., II, 275. On the 
contrary the son of Tryphon obviously takes his meals and sleeps at home (lines 14-15). 
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natural or artificial guardians as wages of the apprentices. In P. 
Teb., II, 385 the cost of the apprentice to Heron, the weaver, during 
the two-year period, is as follows: ra trép abrod ris diereias 
dnudo.a, the amount of which is difficult to determine, because of 
lack of definite knowledge regarding the weaver’s tax and the pig 
tax;! wages, 14+12+20 drachmas, total 46 drachmas; to account 
of food 4 drachmas a month, total 96 drachmas; clothing (amount 
not stated, estimate from P. Oxy., II, 275), 12 drachmas a year, 
total 24 drachmas: total expenditure for apprentice’s labor, 166 
drachmas or 83 drachmas a year + taxes on the apprentice. 

In P. Ozy., II, 275, Tryphon, the father, pays all the taxes. 
Ptolemaeus, the master weaver, pays no wages, 5 drachmas a month 
to account of food, 12 drachmas for clothing for the apprentice: 
total, 72 drachmas. 

In P. Oxy., IV, 725, Ischyrion, presumably guardian of the ap- 
prentice, agrees to feed the boy. There is no arrangement for taxes. 
Wages paid by the master weaver in return for the apprentice’s 
labor increase during the five years of apprenticeship on the following 
scale: first year, clothing 16 drachmas, no wages; second year, cloth- 
ing 20 drachmas, no wages; third year, clothing 24 drachmas, wages 
for five months at 12 drachmas per month, 60 drachmas: total for 
the year, 84 drachmas; fourth year, clothing 28 drachmas, wages 
16 drachmas per month, 192 drachmas: total for the year, 220 
drachmas; fifth year, clothing 32 drachmas, wages 24 drachmas per 
month, 288 drachmas: total for the year, 320 drachmas. The rapid 
rise in wages of the apprentice at the end of the third year supports 
my belief that in the weaving trade, at least, the apprentice is suffi- 
ciently trained after the third year to be industrially equipped as an 
independent producer in his trade. It is evident from the foregoing 
analysis that there is no set scale of wages for apprentices in the 
weaving trade. The contracting parties obtain the best terms which 
they can in accordance with the local customs and their own ability 
to barter. But the increasing skill of the apprentice comes into the 
reckoning when the apprenticeship is for a long term of years. 


1See Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I, p. 712. Grenfell-Hunt (P. Ozy., II, 275) 
put the amount of the trade tax on weavers at about 36 drachmas for Oxyrhynchus. 
In the tenth year of Tiberius the weaver’s tax paid by Tryphon was 39} drachmas. 
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AGE OF ENTERING UPON APPRENTICE TRAINING 


The beginning of Lucian’s ’Evirvov throws some light upon 
apprenticeship in the second century in Syria. When Lucian had 
ceased going to school, #5n tiv HAikiay mpdonBos dv, his father 
called together a council of friends to determine for what the lad 
should be trained. His age was probably about fourteen at the 
time.! This meeting was apparently a typical scene, although the 
boy was apprenticed to his uncle and the matter was one within the 
family and apparently without a definite contract. The details of 
‘the apprenticeship of Lucian are of no value to us; but in the dis- 
cussion between the father and his friends the statements about 
apprenticeship in the lesser trades coincide with the information 
derived from the papyri contracts. The apprentice in any of the 
lesser trades (réxvn tis t&v Bavavodv), say the friends at the coun- 
cil, obtains a living from his trade from the outset. He is no longer 
dependent upon his father, pnxér’ oixdcvros elvat tydtKodros dy, 
just as in the weaving contracts, where the master workman is cus- 
tomarily responsible for the food and clothing of the apprentice. 
Before long, if he should follow one of the lesser trades, Lucian would 
gladden his father’s heart with the wages which his work would 
bring in. 

The age of entering upon the apprenticeship, as indicated in 
Lucian’s case, is approximately the same as that indicated by the 
papyri contracts from Egypt. The point of departure for deter- 
mining the matter of age must be the Epikrisis, or examination for 
“selection” of boys who are privileged to total or partial exemption 
from the poll tax. This is the non-military or fiscal Epikrisis, which 
occurred between the ages of eleven and fifteen.2 The age at which 
the poll tax was imposed was fourteen. It is best to avoid using the 
age of legal minority, expressed in the terms ag@7Né and pndérw dv trav 
érwv, as the basis in attempting to decide the customary age of 
apprenticeship, because the age at which a boy ceased to be ad@fré 


1Cf. Lucian Somnium 16, dvrimacs éri Sv. 


2 For the literature upon the éwixpiois see Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 196, 
n. 5. A clear example of the age of the érixpiuis is P. Gren., II, 49, in the petition 
of Didymus and his wife upon the éwixpits of their son: rod é& dAAfAwy viod ’AvovBa 
mpooBdvros eis 15 ros TH eveorOri Era . . . . Kal dpeldovros erixpiOfjvat, 
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is not yet decided." Whatever the age of majority may be, it is 
clear that all free-born apprentices were d@yduxes at the time of 
beginning the apprenticeship. This is proven by express statement 
in B.G.U., IV, 1024, line 10; P. Oxy., II, 275, line 9; P. Oxy., IV, 725, 
line 7. Obviously the boy Cronion, in P. Teb., II, 385 is adqXé, 
although there is no statement of the fact, because his mother is the 
legal agent in drawing up the contract. 

Decisive evidence upon the question of age is gained from P. 
Oxy., II, 322, “descriptions,” and the additional information upon 
this document given in P. Oxy., II, 275, note, toline 17. It isa con- 
tract by which Thamounion apprentices her son Tryphon for two 
years to a weaver named Abarus. It is agreed that “the poll tax, 
dike tax, and pig tax, which are about to be exacted upon the boy 
[aratrnOnoowévns| are to rest upon Thamounion.” The xepw- 
vaéov, or trade tax, was subject to a special agreement, which, as 
the editors report, is obscure because of the mutilated condition of 
the papyrus. The apprentice is here, also, described as a minor 
ovdérw dv trav érwv. The text quoted by the editors is important 
in the discussion: ris [brélo rod madds adrattnOnoopuévy[s] dao- 
yoladilas kal xwpuari[kod] Kal tus ovens] apds [rh]v Sapoinor.? 
The age for beginning the poll tax has been definitely proven to be 
fourteen.’ It is probable that the xe.pwrdéiov, which does not fall 
under the group of taxes about to be required, is exacted upon the 
beginning of apprenticeship and is therefore considered separately. 
From P. Ozy., II, 288, also, it is evident that the trade tax was 
imposed before the incidence of the poll tax. Tryphon, born in 
9-10 a.p. (line 39), paid 7} drachmas as trade tax in 21-22 a.p., at 
the age of thirteen. In the following year he paid, in addition to the 
trade tax, the identical taxes which were soon to fall upon the 
apprentice of P. Oxy., II, 322, namely, the poll tax, pig tax, and dike 
tax. The evidence, though meager, seems decisive. The apprentice 
of P. Oxy., II, 322 began his apprenticeship at the age of thirteen. 


1 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 197, seems to regard the age limit of the dg#Axxes, 
ie., the age of majority, as fourteen. Cf. Grenfell-Hunt, P. Ozy., II, 247, line 12: 
“The legal age was probably fourteen, when men became liable to the poll tax.” 
Decisively opposed to this view is Mitteis, Papyruskunde, II, 1, p. 251, and n. 4. 

2 P. Oxy., II, 275, line 17, note. 

3 See Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I, p. 242; Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 197. 
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Tryphon was certainly in the trade at the age of thirteen, since he 
paid the weaver’s tax at that age. The usual and simpler method of 
arranging for the taxes on apprentices was undoubtedly that followed 
in the contracts (P. Teb., II, 385 and P. Ozy., II, 275). One or the 
other of the contracting parties would assume the payment of all the 
taxes which would fall, immediately or later, upon the apprentice, 
7a Onudo.a wavra or Ta brép abrod rijs duereias Snudova. In the case 
of the weavers this seems to have included the trade tax, beginning 
immediately, and the poll tax, pig tax, and dike tax, beginning at the 
age of fourteen. 

That the trade tax was exacted from all workers in a given trade, 
whether skilled workmen or apprentices of whatever age, is further 
indicated by P. Oxy., VII, 1029. This is the return, mentioned 
above, to the basilicogrammateus for 107 a.p. of the hieroglyph 
carvers of Oxyrhynchus, classified by districts. The return is evi- 
dently made for the purpose of determining the trade tax.2 The 
carvers take oath that they have no aliens or apprentices working 
at the trade. It is evident from this document, as well as from P. 
Oxy., Il, 275 and II, 322, that the state formally recognized the 
apprentice system, at least to the degree required in order to bring 
apprentices into the fiscal system for taxation. When our con- 
tracts do not definitely mention any arrangement for the taxes upon 
the apprentice, as in P. Oxy., IV, 725, they must have fallen upon the 
natural or artificial guardian of the apprentice. 

There is no evidence that the organizations of craftsmen in any 
way regulated the apprentice system, as to number of apprentices, 
age or period of apprenticeship. Apparently there is no fixed term 
of training and no fixed scale of wages, at least in the weaving trade, 


1 The conclusion as to age finds some support in Plato Laws 850. Plato seems 
to feel that the industrial efficiency of an artisan begins at the age of fifteen. For he 
would permit the children of metics who become artisans to remain in the state twenty 
years, beginning to estimate the period of their sojourn after the fifteenth year. 
Granting two years for their training, their apprenticeship would begin at the age of 
thirteen. Granting three years for industrial training, the apprenticeship would 
begin at the age of twelve. 


2W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Aegypten, I, p. 112, gives the 
warning that the lepoy\vgo:, masons, and other laborers about the temples must 
not be confused with the priestly classes. The analogy made by the editors between 
this return of the hieroglyph carvers and the lists of the priests and temple revenues 
annually supplied to the strategi or basilicogrammateis conceals its real character. 
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which alone offers us sufficient cases upon which to base comparisons. 
The interest of the state in the system seems to have been confined, 
so far as the material permits one to judge, to the exaction of the 
trade tax upon the apprentices and the enforcement of the contract 
by the infliction of fines for breach of agreement. I doubt very 
much that these fines, payable partly to the state, partly to the 
party injured, were fixed by any statute, since they vary in different 
contracts. In the present state of the evidence one can only conclude 
that the apprentice system in Roman Egypt was a widespread insti- 
tution, based upon contract, which was recognized and enforced by 
the common law, rather than by any formal enactment. Probably 
in some vouos TeAwvixds upon the trades, provisions were enacted 
for the taxing of apprentices. I doubt, however, that one can safely 
postulate any statute regulating the system in its industrial or edu- 
cational aspects. This conservative attitude is all the more advis- 
able because no enactments upon the apprentice system are found in 
the Roman codes, despite the fact that it was undoubtedly prevalent | 
in other parts of the empire as it was in the province of Egypt.! 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1[t is evident from indications in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian that 
the apprentice system continued to exist throughout the empire, with a continued 
tendency on the part of the government toward regulation for fiscal purposes, and a 
marked hardening of the hereditary principle in the choice of a trade. See Cod. 
Theod. xiii. 4 and indications collected from the Digest by Berger, Strafklauseln, 
p. 169, n. 1, of the existence in the Roman law of the type of contract in which the 
teacher, or master workman, receives pay for instruction (Lehrvertrage). 
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NOTE ON ARISTOTLE’S DE ANIMA 405a 3 


éropevus 5 rovros Kal thy Wuynv drodiddacw. TO Te yap KwWyTLKOV Thv 
giow Tav mpoTwv imedrAnpacw, odk ddroyws. Bev Cok€ Tot wip eva. This 
passage has been the subject of much discussion. Busse renders it, 
adding with Essen xai 1d yvworixdv: “Da sie als das Wesen der ersten 
Dinge, nicht ohne guten Grund, die Bewegungsfihigkeit und die Denk- 
kraft betrachteten.” Hicks, following Bonitz, bids us “join rév mpwrwv 
which is a partitive genitive with 76 xwyrixdv and supply after traAndacw, 
Thy Woxnv or THY Yuxnv eva.” By 7d xuvytudv thy iow Tay mpwTuv is 
meant, he says, éxeivo Tv mpwTwv 6 ote KivnTiKov THY Pvow. He translates: 
“For they have assumed, not unnaturally, that the soul is that primary 
cause which in its own nature is capable of producing motion.” 

These and other interpretations which I have seen seem to me to strain 
normal Greek idiom and to yield an unsatisfactory sense. I think the clue 
to the true meaning is given by the locus classicus on dvors in Plato’s Laws 
892 B. Materialists, Plato tells us, claim the good words “prior” and 
“nature” for matter, and treat soul and all its works as secondary develop- 
ments and products of art or artifice. This he refutes by showing that 
priority belongs to soul as the principle of motion. Soul, then, is not only 
prior or first, but it is far more truly ‘“‘nature”’ than the material elements 
for which these thinkers usurp the name. For—¢@vow BovAovrat A€yew yeveow 
Thy wept TA mp@ta ei SE Havycerar Wuxi) TP@TOV, ov Tip ovde ap, Yuxn Sev 
mpwroas yeyernuevn, oxEdov OpOdrara A€your’ av evar Sadepdvrus pica. 

Aristotle, as is his way, borrows a Platonic thought to rationalize the 
mental processes of the pre-Socratics. 16 xwyreov in our context does 
not mean the abstract principle of motion, and there is no contradiction 
between this passage and Met. 984 b 1, where Aristotle denies that the pre- 
Socratics had attained any clear conception of his motor cause. 16 Kuntuxov 
here is practically a paraphrastic description of soul. But it does not imply 
either that the pre-Socratics recognized Aristotle’s motor cause or accepted 
Plato’s doctrine of soul as the only self-moving entity. It merely expresses 
that obvious popular association of life or soul with motion to which the 
De anima frequently refers and which Spencer’s psychology discusses as one 
of the earliest of primitive generalizations. The pre-Socratics, of course, 
thought of the soul as something that moves, and so identified it with that 
one of the material elements which was most closely associated with motion. 
Thus the soul from their point of view as explained by Aristotle becomes, 
in spite of Plato, both dicrs and diois trav tpwrwv and yet remains material. 
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I would construe then: “For a [the] movent thing [which the soul of 
which we are speaking manifestly appeared to be] they conceived to be [of] 
the nature of first things—not without plausible reason. Whence some 
thought it to be fire.” I do not myself think this construction in the context 
strained. But any harshness that others may feel in it is, I believe, amply 
justified by the allusion to Plato’s yéveow tiv wept ta mpOra and his insist- 
ence that soul and not matter has a right to the predicate dvous. The re 
need not trouble us. Two MSS omit it. If it is retained we may perhaps 
adopt Mr. Hicks’s suggestion that it should be added to the passages where 
te yap equals etenim. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Aristotle than the use of Platonic 
distinctions for the relative justification of earlier thinkers against Plato’s 
criticism even when at bottom he agrees with Plato rather than with them. 
Compare, for example, the entire treatment of 7d0vy in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

Finally, Themistius’ paraphrase seems to support the interpretation 
here proposed. Themistius says: cd piv GAG Kal doo. Td Kuvelv THs Wyxijs 
avppurov Svvayv trevonoay, cixdtws Kai obra ovyyev) Tails dpxais aibryv dao- 
gaivovra: evAoyov yap Kai Niav mBavov tiv KiwytiKwratny airiav év Tais 
mpwras dpxais xatatdtrev, Bev oké tow ex wupds evar padkuota Hy Yrx7. 
This seems to imply the assumption of my interpretation that rd xwytixdv 
refers directly to soul as the subject of discourse. 

Pau SHorey 


EXECUTION OF A VESTAL AND RITUAL MARRIAGE 


When I was an undergraduate, the Sun-myth explanation of well-nigh 
all mythology and ritual had fairly run its course among the really learned, 
but its influences still held sway over our young enthusiasts who were just 
beginning to find in folk-lore something more charming than mere stories. 
When we finally learned to distrust the splendor of the Sun-myth as a uni- 
versal illuminant, we turned to Herr Mannhardt, and then to Mr. Frazer, 
and derived new courage from the Corn-spirit. This all-powerful deity 
appears now to rule supreme. But to a layman in such abstrusities there 
seems danger lest the passion for comparison, for the detection of analogies, 
for uniform ritual interpretation of all possible human action, may be carried 
over into the realm of improbability and even of absurdity. I would not 
for a moment be understood to blaspheme against the Corn-spirit. On the 
contrary, I bow myself before him. Nor would I speak otherwise than most 
respectfully and gratefully of the diligence and ingenuity that have collected 
and are collecting masses of apparently cognate material from the traditions 
of vanished or vanishing peoples. I would merely ask with diffidence 
whether the Corn-spirit is not occasionally worked overtime nowadays, 
somewhat as the much-enduring Sun was a generation or two ago. 
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The immediate text of my note is a page or two of Miss J. E. Harrison’s 
most interesting essay on “Sophokles’ Jchneutae, etc.,”’ in the volume of 
Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway (pp. 144 ff.). The writer 
finds “‘in the fate that at Rome overtook the guilty Vestal, a ghastly counter- 
part that seems to have escaped notice” to the ritual of the Mundus patet 
(see Mr. Warde Fowler in Journal of Roman Studies, 1912, pp. 25ff.). I 
have had occasion elsewhere to comment briefly on the story of the execution 
of an unchaste Vestal as narrated by the younger Pliny (Ep. iv. 11), but 
without any discussion of the ceremonial in its primitive ritual aspect. 
Miss Harrison discerns in the origin of the ceremonial a ritual marriage to 
secure fertility for the crops of the community. She cites as a quasi-parallel 
the rice-bride and rice-bridegroom of Java, and Kore’s marriage to Plouton. 
The foundation of the argument in support of her interpretation may fairly 
be analyzed as follows: (1) the place constructed for the immurement was 
underground; (2) it was in the form of a dwelling, and had a bed prepared in 
it; (3) it was also provided with small quantities of the necessaries of life, 
such as bread, water, milk, and oil, which Plutarch, in his description of the 
ceremonial (Num. 10), calls dwapyai. To add to the effect of the gruesome 
picture, and of course to the force of her argument, Miss Harrison writes, 
“Dread prayers were said presumably to the underworld daemons, hands 
were uplifted to the gods of the upper air in token of devotio, and then the 
chief priest,” etc. But Plutarch, whom alone Miss Harrison can depend 
upon as authority in this matter, says merely 6 8 rv iepéwy Eapyos edyds 
Twas droppyTous Tomodpevos Kai xeipas avateivas Oeois xpd THs dvayKys, K.T.A. 
There is certainly no intimation here of any “dread prayers to the under- 
world daemons,” nor of anything like the formula of a devotio, and Miss 
Harrison’s purposeful coloring should be disregarded. 

It seems likely, indeed, that the silent prayers offered by the chief pontiff 
were a deprecation for the purpose of averting from his own head, and that 
of the community, the possible wrath of a deity offended by the dvayxn 
visited upon a priestess of such high sanctity. At any rate, the briefly 
mentioned prayers must be interpreted from the character of the rite (when 
that character is determined), not the rite in any degree from the prayers. 

May I be permitted a brief examination of each of the three points on 
which Miss Harrison’s argument appears to depend? In the first place, the 
cell of the Vestal’s punishment was underground. Certainly: for it was a 
tomb, and early tombs were commonly underground (as, indeed, not infre- 
quently were also early houses). Its situation, then, has a ritual significance 
only in so far as the subterranean location of all tombs may be shown to 
have a ritual significance. It is illogical to insist that such a natural gen- 
eralization is wrong, and the underground position of this particular tomb 
must be interpreted in a specific and unique manner. In order to make 
such an argument reasonable it would be necessary to show that with this 
particular tomb were connected certain other characteristics that rendered 
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the general class-explanation inapplicable here, or at the very least not so 
readily applicable. But no such element of especial difficulty complicates 
the present case, and underground tombs in general have no ritual connection 
with marriage or with fertility. . 

The second point is that the cell was like a primitive house (Plutarch, 
indeed, calls it xardyeos olkos od péyas, and later an oixnpa), and was 
equipped with a bed. Certainly: for early tombs were very commonly 
regarded, constructed, and equipped to some extent as houses. A bed on 
which the corpse was laid is in some form or other a common feature of the 
house-tomb. It had a bed in it because it was a house, and houses have 
beds as one of the primitive articles of their equipment. But Miss Harrison 
appears to argue one moment that it was a house, and the next that it was a 
bride-chamber, also because it had a bed in it (‘But why, if not for vengeance, 
was the Vestal buried? The couch buried with her is grim evidence”; 
then follows the reference to the rice-bridal, and to the wedding of Kore 
and Plouton). This is surely a quite insufficient item to serve for perfect 
identification. ‘The underground cell was a house, because it had a bed in 
it; and because it had a bed in it, it was a bride-chamber.”’ To this form 
the argument appears fairly reducible, and the logical fallacy is perfectly 
evident. 

What I have remarked under the first point concerning the unreasonable- 
ness of postulating an especial and unique explanation in the specific case, 
where the general or class-explanation appears amply to suffice, applies with 
double force to this second point. There is no possible reason other than 
in fancy for making over the house into a bride-chamber. 

The third point is that the Vestal’s house-bride-chamber-tomb was 
further provided with a scanty supply of such necessaries of life as bread, 
water, milk, and oil; and Plutarch calls these dwapya/. On the ritual mean- 
ing of this word Miss Harrison properly insists, seeing in it a reference to the 
seed-corn for the next year such as, according to Mr. Warde Fowler’s sug- 
gestion, was stored over winter in the mundus. But while asserting the 
perfect ritual accuracy of Plutarch in this one detail of nomenclature, Miss 
Harrison rejects his statement of the reason for including these érapxai in the 
furnishing of the house-tomb. He says that it was because men shrank from 
destroying by hunger (presumably, therefore, a fortiori from destroying by 
violence) a person consecrated to the highest and holiest of rites. Miss 
Harrison remarks on this that “by Plutarch’s time their meaning was lost; 
they were just bits of food given to the victim that the pollution of murder 
might be avoided.” 

It is certainly true that a ritual act may in the course of centuries lose its 
real significance, at any rate in popular if not also in scientific interpretation, 
and acquire an altogether different one. In such a case the new explanation 
is likely to be based upon a more practical and commonplace aspect of the 
surviving rite. More than one instance of this sort may be cited from 
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Christian ritual. For example, in the Roman Mass the priest, after the Con- 
secration, genuflects before the Sacred Host, and then lifts it higher than his 
head, so that it may be plainly seen by the congregation. This “Elevation 
of the Host” has been usually explained for some centuries past as done for 
the purpose of adoration by the people; the rubric also appears so to indicate; 
but some of the best Roman and other liturgists believe it to be the liturgical 
remnant in manual act of a true oblation, which exists at this place in early 
Eastern, as it does also (by restoration) in the Scottish and American liturgies, 
but was lost from the Roman at some time in the early Middle Ages. Here, 
then, is an excellent example of a ritual act that has lost its primitive and 
real significance, and taken on quite a different one. If only it were yet 
technically called in the liturgy an oblation, while still otherwise explained, 
the parallelism to Plutarch’s misunderstanding of the rite he describes would 
be even more perfect. 

I find, then, no trouble with Miss Harrison’s challenge of the accuracy of 
Plutarch’s interpretation of the ceremonial that he describes, though I am 
unable to agree with her upon the substitute that she would adopt in its 
place—this for the reasons, convincing, as they appear to me, that I have set 
down. But if her explanation is to be rejected, her point about the ritual 
meaning of drapxai must at any rate be dealt with. That, indeed, appears 
to me to be the only real basis of her entire argument. I quite agree that 
in calling dwapyxai the pitiful bits of bread, water, milk, oil, and the like 
that were supplied in the Vestal’s tomb-house, Plutarch is using a ritual 
term, and using it properly. But I should be inclined to seek for the true 
interpretation of the term along a simpler and more direct path than that 
followed by Miss Harrison, and one that I think involves no obstacles. 
It does not bring in any inconsequent ideas of ritual sacrifice or ritual 
marriage. 

The Vestal had been protected in her sanctity from time immemorial by 
a powerful tabu. No person was allowed to use even a show of violence 
toward her. Only the pontifex maximus, as representing the pater familias 
of the community as a whole, seems to have been exempt from the tabu, at 
least in early days. It is reported (Plut. loc. cit.) that he might punish by 
scourging the Vestal who had committed a minor fault. This duty he must 
perform with his own hands, and not delegate to another. Dionysius says 
(i. 78) that in the early days an unchaste Vestal was beaten to death with 
rods, “though now the pontifical laws direct that they be buried alive.” 
If his statement of the usage in the early period be true, doubtless we must 
understand that the pontifex maximus himself had to carry out the penalty, 
which was the same as that which continued to be the fate of her male accom- 
plice throughout later times. Dionysius is also authority (ix. 40) for the 
statement that in the consulship of L. Pinarius and P. Furius (472 B.c.) the 
pontiffs scourged and then buried alive a certain Vestal Urbinia whom they 
found guilty of unchastity. The immediate conjunction of the two penalties 
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suggests an approximation to the practice in ordinary criminal cases, where 
scourging was a usual preliminary to the carrying out of a death sentence. 
But from this preliminary scourging women (as well as some other persons) 
had been or became at various times exempt, and it is perhaps more reason- 
able to believe that the scourging of Urbinia had nothing to do with her 
capital sentence, but, if inflicted at all, was for an earlier and lesser fault; 
unless, indeed, the very early date assigned to the event points to a period 
before such exemptions were established. Nor is there trouble from the men- 
tion of the pontiffs, rather than of their chief only, since the college acted as 
a consilium for its head (cf. Plin. Ep. iv. 11.6f.). At the time of Domitian, 
then, the tabu was in some points more strict than in the early days. An 
erring Vestal could no longer be scourged to death. It would appear also 
that she could not be formally deprived of the necessaries of life, like one 
interdicted from fire and water, and she must have the freedom of the house 
to which the pontifex maximus assigned her service. In the case of a death 
sentence, then, a “house” was constructed underground ad hoc, and formally 
furnished by direction of the chief pontiff, and in this the unfettered Vestal 
was immured. It is worth noting that this “house” was not built outside 
the walls, as were tombs, but just inside. It is also much worth noting 
that included in the furnishing was, according to Plutarch, a burning lamp. 
Miss Harrison ignores this item, for her theory depends upon the presence 
only of the bed and the dwapxai. The addition of the lamp may conceivably 
be even an embarrassment to her view. I of course note that in the Javanese 
ceremony a lamp is included in the furnishing of the “bridal chamber.” 
But in that instance of an indubitable ritual marriage, the other furnishings 
of the apartment are a mat and “all kinds of toilet articles,” the ordinary 
equipment, that is, of a sleeping-room. There is nothing like the drapyai, 
and the lamp of the Javanese bed-chamber cannot reasonably be connected 
with the lamp of the Vestal’s house-tomb, which must evidently be explained 
in strict logical relation to the food and drink as well as to the bed. I venture 
to suggest that as the place of the Vestal’s entombment is a ritual family 
dwelling, the furnishing of it is a ritual furnishing. It includes a bed, fire, 
water, and food. Each of these objects has a ritual significance under other 
circumstances as well. 

Plutarch accordingly appears to be entirely accurate in using the ritual 
term dzapyxai; for samples of the primitive simple foods are here used for a 
ritual purpose and in a ritual sense, though that sense is of formal house- 
furnishing, and has nothing to do here with any idea of sacrifice. Plu- 
tarch’s only error was perhaps as might have been expected, in his interpre- 
tation. He probably reports the popular view of his day, that the provision 
of the dmapyaié was due to a motive of formal piety—or perhaps we should 
say of formal humanity. I do not feel at all sure, however, that this was the 
pontifical view. It is, indeed, not inconceivable that the formalized Roman 
conscience might be satisfied by a miserable triviality like this, but the ritual 
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suggestions of the whole matter are too strong to be disregarded in favor of 
Plutarch’s humanitarian explanation as the original one. 

I am tempted to add a few more considerations that create difficulty, as 
I think, for Miss Harrison’s theory in general, quite apart from questions 
connected with her detailed argument that I have already discussed. That 
criminals may be dedicated to the baleful deities of the underworld, and sent 
below the earth, to free the community from the danger that emanates from 
their presence, is well known. That chastity, and especially virginity, may 
be dedicated to a god in marriage or otherwise, is also well known. But what 
sort of a deity is so complacent as to be made especially propitious to the com- 
munity, and insure it good crops, through the complimentary proffer in 
marriage of a daughter of the household who has compromised her virginity 
already with another, and has become ipso facto an outcast? Ritual puri- 
fication by exclusion of the unworthy is one thing, but this seems quite 
different.- It is a positive act of propitiation, not a negative one of protec- 
tion. Can such a ritual marriage as Miss Harrison unnecessarily postulates 
be paralleled ? 

Moreover, the Roman view of the matter cannot lightly be thrown 
aside. According to it, the unchastity of a Vestal brought down upon the 
state the wrath of the offended gods, which showed itself in great public 
calamities, and could be appeased only by the detection and punishment of 
the offending priestess. This is asserted by Dionysius in as early a case as 
that of Urbinia; it is intimated by Pliny in as late an instance as that of 
Cornelia. The community must be purified from pollution by the death of 
the sinner. That notion is in harmonious accord with all else that we know 
of early Roman ritual beliefs and practices. Only most powerful opposing 
proofs should lead us to reject it, and these have not been, and, I venture 
to say, cannot be advanced. Furthermore, rites for the insuring of good 
crops are generally by their nature annual affairs. The unchastity of a 
Vestal, though a considerable number of instances are recorded, was on the 
whole a rare event. It was a prodigium to be expiated. How could such 
an infrequent horror have been regarded or treated as having anything con- 
ceivably to do with the regular yearly return of seedtime and harvest ? 

It may be remarked incidentally that Miss Harrison strangely mis- 
understands Plutarch’s év 4 ts éorww évrds rips wéAEws dqpis yewdys waparei- 
vovoa moppw’ Kadcira S¢ yOua duadextw tH Aativwv. The reference is of 
course to no small local mound, but to the Servian agger, which extended 
all the way from the Colline to the Esquiline gate. In, or into, the inner 
hill-side slope of this rampart, aud near the Colline gate, the Vestal’s tomb 
was excavated. 


E. T. M. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Antigonus Gonatas. By Witiiam Wooptuorre Tarn. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913. 


Antigonus Gonatas was one of the two dominant personalities during the 
culminating epoch of Hellenic political history. His long struggle with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus for the hegemony in Greece and supremacy in the 
eastern Mediterranean probably evoked more contemporary interest in 
the civilized world than did the simultaneous duel between Rome and 
Carthage known as the First Punic War. It was under his sympathetic and 
intelligent patronage that Stoicism ceased to be the creed of disappointed 
Cynics and obtained a courteous hearing from men of culture, rank, and 
fashion. The federal movement in antiquity was the Greek answer to his 
governmental program. He was perhaps the first “enlightened despot” in 
history, and to him is due the definition of kingship as a ‘‘noble servitude.” 
He ruled Macedon for thirty-seven years (277-240 B.c.) when Macedon was 
the most important country in the world. That such a man had to wait till 
1913 for a biographer and then find one outside the circle of those engaged 
professionally in the interpretation of Hellenism is a noteworthy fact. Mr. 
Tarn is a lawyer by avocation—one of those well-trained men not engaged in 
teaching who are the pride of British classical scholarship. But he is no 
novice in this kind of work. He has already to his credit a goodly number of 
citable articles on cognate themes. Neither is he tarred with the brush of 
dilletantism that blackens the books of so many of his class. He has spared 
no pains to master the primary and the secondary literature of his subject, and 
has got into touch with the men best able to furnish him with materials as 
yet unpublished. His style is businesslike, his judgment independent, and, 
as a whole, his book is a thoroughly creditable piece of work. 

In another journal (Class. Rev. [1913], pp. 271 f.) I have noted some of the 
positions taken by Mr. Tarn where I cannot join him. Here I should like to 
indicate points of accord rather than of discord. And in the first place, I 
should like to commend particularly the spirit which animates the entire 
work. The sneers at the serious men and movements of this age which 
disfigure so many pages of earlier histories are lacking. ‘Save for her one 
year of heroism against the Persian, it is the most glorious epoch of Spartan 
history,” says Mr. Tarn of the century “between Antipatros’ hard-won 
victory at Megalopolis and Antigonus Doson’s hard-won victory at Sellasia.” 
“Athens has a right to be judged, not on her stage plays, but on such things 
as her many struggles for liberty, or the portraits left by Antigonos of 
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Karystos, or the language of the noble resolution moved by Chremonides. 
Admiration for her great past need not blind us to her great present. In the 
two generations following Alexander’s death she did some of the hardest 
fighting in her history; and there was not much sign of degeneracy about the 
men who led the national war against Antipatros, who fought against heavy 
odds the two days’ sea-fight off Amorgos, who held their walls against 
Demetrios till they were glad to feed on dead mice, who stormed the Mouseion 
under Olympiodoros, and who, at the last, when fall Athens must, fell with 
all honour in the great struggle which we call the Chremonidean War. There 
was little mark of decadence about the city that was still ‘Hellas of Hellas,’ 
the home of all the great philosophies and the spiritual centre of the civilized 
world, the city that could draw and keep such men as Zeno and Epicurus, 
Arkesilaos and Kleanthes, men utterly different save in noble aims. What 
Athens said the world still repeated; those whom Athens honoured were 
honoured indeed. Wealth and power might pass to others; Athens alone had 
the secret of the path that raises men to the heavens.” Such fair dealing 
with the most persistent foes of Antigonus, his hero, discloses sufficiently 
Mr. Tarn’s attitude toward Antigonus himself and the monarchs contempo- 
rary with him. Mr. Tarn is in a position to measure out justice to the 
great men of this age by understanding what deification of rulers really 
meant. ‘I believe,” he very properly observes, “‘in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, that the plain man of the time was perfectly clear 
as to the distinction in this connexion of Oeds and dvOpwmos.” The common 
ruler of the time was perfectly clear that he got no supernatural power from 
deification, and that the freedom it conferred was freedom from constitu- 
tional limitations and not from moral obligations. Mr. Tarn holds, and I 
think proves, that Antigonus did not become a god because he did not care 
to free himself from the traditions of Macedonian kingship. That his rivals 
claimed to be deities showed at most that they hated shams less, not that 
they were worse rulers or had worse subjects. Mr. Tarn does not make 
the common mistake of confusing magnitude of territory and population 
with real strength, and in one of the most comprehensive surveys of the 
facts existent he shows that “a united Greece would have been on paper 
more than a match for Macedonia and Epeiros combined, and could have 
dealt as she pleased with any of the Eastern powers; Rome apart, she would 
have held in her hand the destinies of the world. Greece, therefore, and no 
other kingdom or kingdoms, is the central fact in the politics of the time.” 

Antigonus Gonatas will not interest or help much those who want the 
Macedonian age summarized in a few simple formulae. Those, however, 
who, dissatisfied with the confused and meaningless abridgments into which 
a record of vast and intricate achievements is commonly compressed, wish 
to get something of the spirit of an age admirably characterized in the follow- 
ing passage will be amply regarded by reading Mr. Tarn’s book. ‘The 
age, however, was one that called for a new message. Alexander had enlarged 
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alike the bounds of the world and of human endeavour, and new thoughts 
and forms of activity were crowding in upon men. The clever Greek, his 
career hitherto bounded by the offices at the disposal of one small city, might 
now become chancellor of an empire; all the great monarchies required every 
able man they could get for finance and administration; no one need limit 
his ambition. Alexander had put into circulation huge masses of hoarded 
gold, which could not fail, at least for a time, to raise the general standard of 
the world’s well-being; every country was full of veterans returning to spend 
at home the spoils of Asia. Great new cities were springing up, affording 
endless employment to architects, to sculptors, to overseers of slaves, to men 
in a hundred departments of human activity; trade was seeking out new 
routes for itself, grasping with a myriad hands at the wealth of the East. 
Men’s lives were becoming very full, and with this there must have come to 
each man the feeling as it has come with every great expansion in civilization, 
of the increased importance of his own individual life. A man no longer 
felt himself a part of his own city state, with his life bound up in the corporate 
life within those city walls; he felt himself a separate individual; his home 
might be what and where he chose to make it. There were, of course, 
thousands who had no such feelings, thousands who clung, actually or in idea, 
to the city-state, regretting the past; many, perhaps, to whom the present 
was actually repulsive, and who despaired of the world. But that the new 
philosophies arose out of despair is not easily to be believed. They arose 
to meet a want; and the want was a rule of conduct for the individual, who 
had in a great new world become conscious of the increased importance of his 
own individual life.” 
W. S. Ferauson 


Principles of Greek Art. By Percy GARDNER, Litt.D. New York: 
Maemillan, 1914. Pp. xvii+352. $2.25. 


In 1905 Professor Gardner published A Grammar of Greek Art. Of that 
work the present volume is an enlarged edition, two chapters being entirely 
new and most of the others being rewritten. 

In the preface to the Grammar the author said: “The present work 

. is meant principally for men of classical training, and particularly for 
classical teachers in schools. It is scarcely adapted to the capacities of 
ordinary schoolboys.’’ These words are equally applicable to the revised 
edition. The book is not one for beginners, of whatever age, but rather for 
mature students to whom the elements of Greek art are already familiar. 

The announced purpose of the book is (p. 1) “‘to determine the laws ac- 
cording to which the mind, the taste, the hand, of the [Greek] artist worked.” 
This program leads to the discussion of very various subjects: the views of 
Greek and Roman writers in regard to art; the distinctive qualities of 
Greek temple-architecture; the relation of Greek art to Greek religion; 
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the “law of frontality” in early Greek sculpture in the round; space, balance, 
and perspective in the designs upon Greek vases; and many others. In 
some cases it is hard to see how the topics discussed fall within the scope of 
the book as defined. Is Greek dress a ‘principle’? Are the classes of 
Greek vases “principles”? Is the method of the modern numismatist 
“whereby it is possible to range the coins of cities in series running parallel 
to the fortunes of those cities” (p. 627) a “principle of Greek art”? But 
even if the subject-matter is somewhat heterogeneous, this does not impair 
the usefulness of the book. 

Professor Gardner’s name being a guaranty for careful scholarship and 
philosophic insight, I will take those qualities for granted and content my- 
self with pointing out a few places where I venture to think he has gone 
astray. It is surely extravagant to say (p. 29) of Mr. Stuart Jones’s restora- 
tion of the “Chest of Cypselus” (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV, Pl. I) 
that he “has succeeded in recreating the scenes of the chest, figure by figure.” 
The fact that by reversing the design upon a Chalcidian vase Mr. Stuart 
Jones has given us a left-handed Amphiaraus, with his sword slung at his 
right side, is a sufficient reminder that the “restoration” in question, ingeni- 
ous and valuable though it is, is far from giving us an authentic picture of the 
original chest. On p. 86 we read: “In the sixth century the type of Apollo 
is scarcely different from that of the athlete, save that his long flowing hair 
reminds us that the hair of the sun-god stands for the rays of the sun.” The 
latter clause is singularly fanciful for so cautious a writer. And of course 
Professor Gardner knows as well as anybody that in archaic Greek sculpture 
the probable Apollos and the probable athletes alike have long flowing hair. 
It is a pity that Fig. 26 on p. 123 assigns the winged figure, J, to the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon, whereas it certainly belongs in the western. 
I think it is not true, as alleged on p. 131, that the background of the “ Alex- 
ander” sarcophagus is colored. The white of the background appears to be 
unmodified by any application. It is astonishing to find one of our most 
eminent authorities on Greek vases misinterpreting (p. 141) Sir Cecil 
Smith’s illustration intended to show the development on the part of the 
vase-painters in the rendering of the human eye. Yet the statement that 
Figs. c, d are typically female is true of c only in black-figure work and is 
quite untrue of d, which belongs exclusively to the red-figure style. Chap. x, 
on “Dress and Drapery,” is the least satisfactory part of the book. The 
assertion on p. 153 that the chlamys was worn by women as well as by men 
may serve as an example of its errors. Ina mere matter of opinion, I should 
like to register a protest against the wholesale description of the Greek painted 
mummy-portraits from Egypt of the second century after Christ as “‘super- 
ficial and vulgar works.’ Surely the best of them do not merit this con- 
tempt. Several of those in the Graf collection show an admirable skill in 
characterization. Finally, I cannot accept Professor Gardner’s view (p. 316) 
of the significance of the battle of Centaurs and Lapiths, as represented on 
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some of the metopes of the Parthenon. For although he does say (p. 317) 
“Probably Amazon and Centaur were perpetuated and stereotyped in Greek 
art for purely artistic reasons, because they offered the artist an unlimited 
number of defined and graceful problems in pose and composition,” never- 
theless he seems to maintain that to the Athenian public of the fifth century 
B.c. the centauromachy of the Parthenon meant that Theseus and his men 
had “made it certain that Greece should not be the prey of the barbarous 
races of the North, stealers of boys and women, drunken and brutal, but 
should be able to grow and develop in peace.” From this I dissent, not 
because I adhere to that other view which sees in the centauromachy a 
mythical prototype of the victories of Athenians over Persians, but because 
I think it susceptible of almost complete demonstration that this old folk- 
tale, in the representation of which on the Parthenon the Lapiths have no 
advantage over the Centaurs, could not have had for the artists who designed 
the metopes or for their public any patriotic significance at all. But this is a 
difficult question, which I hope to treat more at length in the near future. 

Frank BicgELow TARBELL 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Ovid and the Renascence in Spain. By RupoteHScuevity. “ Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Modern Philology,” Vol. IV, 
No. 1, pp. 1-268, 1913. 


The influence of Ovid on subsequent literature is a fascinating theme, 
still awaiting adequate treatment. After somewhat chequered fortunes in 
the later empire and early Middle Ages, Ovid’s works acquired an enormous 
vogue at the end of the eleventh century, increased in popularity in the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, in the sixteenth century well-nigh over- 
shadowing even Virgil. After the middle of the seventeenth century their 
influence abated and is today at exceedingly low ebb. 

Professor Schevill, who has already studied the indebtedness of Cer- 
vantes to Virgil (Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences [1908]), examines in the present volume an important epoch in the 
posthumous career of Ovid. While his subject centers on the Spanish 
Renaissance, he treats summarily of Ovid’s influence on mediaeval literature 
in Spain, with occasional consideration of Italy and France. He shows that 
in El libro de buen amore of Juan Ruiz, in the fourteenth century, Ovid is 
used directly and not at second hand merely, through the Pamphilus de 
amore. He then traces the development of the “Ovidian tale” and exam- 
ines the Ovidian element in Spanish lyrics of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Cervantes knew Ovid well, though perhaps not directly, and 
Lope de Vega was familiar with the poet himself. Several appendices pre- 
sent texts on bibliographical material. 
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The imitation of Ovid is of a threefold nature. First, the whole scheme 
of the Art of Love is readapted in didactic works with a thoroughness and a 
seriousness that would have amazed its author; again, favorite tales of the 
Metamorphoses are retold or given a new setting, and lastly, special passages 
are imitated. Professor Schevill makes his points clearly, giving clever 
analyses and printing extended passages from Ovid and his emulators, so 
that the reader need rarely consult the original texts. Many of the coinci- 
dences are of a general and casual kind; for instance, certain specimens of the 
lover’s vocabulary (pp. 58 ff.) might as appropriately be referred to Horace 
or Virgil as to Ovid. Of this fact the author is well aware. He errs on the 
safe side in giving too much rather than too little. With sure cases of Ovid’s 
direct influence abundant, it is reasonable also to include passages which, if 
not deriving solely from Ovid, at least illustrate the Ovidian tradition. 

The following details may deserve consideration. 

The account of the attitude of the Christian church to the ancient liter- 
ature (pp. 6 ff.) should, despite its necessary brevity, include some mention 
of the educational program of Cassiodorus. 

The correct explanation of the omitted rubric (p. 9. vs. 7) in the 1493 
edition of Isidore ([Ploete not [Nas]o, etc.) is given by Mustard, Modern 
Language Notes, XXIX, 64. 

Isidore’s purpose (p. 10) in citing Ovid as quidam poetarum gentilium 
was not to “omit the poet’s name out of regard for the young monks to whom 
his words were directed.’”” The Church Fathers often refer to an ancient 
writer as quidam without intending to disparage him or to conceal his identity 
—a practice perhaps reminiscent of St. Paul’s xai twes tov xa? tpas 
moutav (Acts 17:28) or the reference to the Psalmist in Heb. 2:6: de- 
paptiparo S€ rov tis A€ywv. So St. Augustine alludes to Horace (Confess. 
iv. 6): “bene quidam dixit de amico suo, dimidium animae suae.” The 
use of guidam in quotations deserves a special investigation. 

Perhaps it is well not to discuss (pp. 11f.) the unsatisfactory disserta- 
tion of S. Tafel, Die Ueberlieferungsgeschichte von Ovids Carmina Amatoria 
(1910), though mention should be made of that author’s theory that Ovid’s 
works were introduced into France during the Carolingian renaissance by 
way of Spain; at least Theodulf of Orléans, the first of the Carolingians to 
show an extensive knowledge of Ovid at first hand, was a Spaniard. 

Even the briefest mention of Ovid’s influence in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries (p. 12) should not omit the name of Hildebert of Tours. 

Roger Bacon, despite his censure of Ovid quoted on p. 13, could also 
say: “sicut egregius poeta dicit egregie” (Communia naturalia, I, pars 3, 
p. 202, ed. Steele [1911]). He accepted the genuineness of De vetula and 
with it the legend of Ovid’s conversion a vanitate ad veritatem (De viciis 
contractis in studio theologie, p. 9, ed. Steele). 

The Marqués de Santillana’s line is indeed meaningless (p. 64) as edited 
—Nasometo Forisante—but it does not ‘clearly mean Ovid in his Metamor- 
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phoses.”’ The poet says that among other ancients, as Virgil and Horace: 
“Vi al strologo Atalante | Que los cielos sustenté | Segund lo representé | 
Naso metaforisante.” Atlas really, the poet would have it, was an astron- 
omer whom Ovid, resorting to metaphor, represented as carrying the heavens 
on his shoulders. 

The critical theory that rated Virgil’s Eclogues as inferior to the Aeneid 
was not, as the writer seems to imply (p. 90), a development of the sixteenth 
century, but descends from Servius and Donatus, and indeed from the 
times of Virgil himself. 

The discussion of Platonic versus Ovidian love (p. 96) might include a 
reference to J. A. Stewart’s essay on “Platonism in English Poetry” in 
English Literature and the Classics (1912), p. 30. 

The interesting treatment of the origin of the “Ovidian tale” in Italy 
(p. 101) suggests an answer to the old question whether Boccaccio knew the 
Greek romances; the evidence here presented goes far to prove that the 
elements common to Boccaccio and the Greek romances might have come to 
him solely from Ovid. Mention might have been made of the Ameto, which 
is saturated with Ovid. 

The explanation given by Rodriguez de la Cémara of the very moral 
purpose of the Heroides (p. 115) is strikingly like that in a metrical life of 
Ovid written about the twelfth century; see Kerli, Phaethonfabel (1897), p. 6. 

The statement (p. 144) that Dante “seems to express only admiration for 
Ovid because perhaps he had nothing but the Metamorphoses in mind and 
intentionally ignored the erotic works” might be reinforced by the fact that 
the purpose of Dante’s only quotation from the Carmina Amatoria (Rem. 1 
in V.N. 25. 97) is to illustrate a rhetorical detail. 

Petrarch is truly “loud in condemnation of Ovid” (p. 144), but if I am 
right, he imitated Amores i. 2. in his Trionfo d’amore. 

Read Haenel not Haenal (p. 240). 

Professor Schevill thus lays the foundations for a structure which, let 
us hope, he will later build entire. The interesting history which he unfolds 
suggests the power for evil that a poet may exercise whose “page is naughty 
but whose life is pure.” It shows also that the indecencies of a Boccaccio 
may reflect merely a literary tradition and not contemporary society. 


E. K. Ranp 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Die djbous €k Tod mpocwmrov. Hin exegetischer und kritischer Grund- 
satz Aristarchs und seine Newanwendung auf Ilias und Odyssee. 
Inaugural Dissertation. Von Hans Dacus. Erlangen, 1913. 
Pp. 81. 


This Erlangen dissertation, written in the spirit and under the guidance 
of Professor Roemer, sets for itself the determining of the use made by 
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Aristarchus of the above-named principle in explaining seeming contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, and also the application of this method to prob- 
lems apparently not touched by him. This phrase means that in interpreting 
Homer, or any author, three things are to be observed: the speaker, the pur- 
pose of his speaking, and the conditions under which he speaks. 

In P 587 Apollo tries to shame Hector into meeting Menelaus by referring 
to Menelaus as padOaxds aixwynrys, yet this same warrior is repeatedly 
referred to as dpyipiros, Bonv dyafds. Does this show two different con- 
ceptions of Menelaus and hence diverse authorship? The slighting words are 
not those of the poet, but of a speaker who intentionally belittled Menelaus 
in order to spur Hector, or, as Aristarchus clearly saw, 7d rpéawmov mod €p0v 
bv eis SuaBordnv A€ye. The words of Achilles spoken to Agamemnon, 
oivoBapés, Kuvds Supar’ éxwv, Kpadinv & édXdgow (A 225) do not prove a 
different poet from the one who composed the Aristeia of Agememnon or 
who put in the mouth of Helen, duddrepov, Bacrre’s 1’ dyabds Kparepos 7’ 
aixuytys (179). Achilles was angry and rash, and neither anger nor 
rashness weighs its words. Zenodotus rejected the words of Achilles as 
giving a false description of the king, while Aristarchus in their defense made 
this sensible comment: ov yap ei ti A€yeras wap’ ‘Ounpw rovb’ “Opnpos reyet. 

Words are sometimes used in other than their ordinary meaning to express 
some sudden burst of feeling or trait of character; e.g., the word dAoxos regu- 
larly denotes the true or lawful wife and not the concubine. Achilles refers 
to the seizure of Briseis by Agamemnon as follows: éued 8 dd povvov 
’Ayxauov cider’, éxer 8’ GAoxov Ovuapéa TH waputwv teprécOw (I 335). The 
misuse of this word magnifies the baseness of Agamemnon. A similar 
strained use of a common word is found in T 297, where Briseis quotes 
Patroclus as having promised to make her the xovpidiynv dAoyov of Achilles. 
The well-known dictum of Aristarchus that xovpidios, when referring to a 
man, means married to his first wife, when referring to a woman, means taken 
in maidenhood (cf. N 626, xovpidin, éx wapOevias yapérn [Aristonicus]), 
seems violated in this passage in T. The solution is found in the character 
of Patroclus, who in order to comfort a woman in misery offers her an 
impossible hope. 

Hero after hero in the Iliad is called “the best of the Achaeans” or by 
some similar name, not because the poet has forgotten Achilles, but because 
the various speakers wish to encourage a warrior or to magnify a victory. 
The Ithaca described by Telemachus when he declined to accept the horses 
proffered by Menelaus seems little like the land pictured by Athena to the 
returning Odysseus. Neither description is by the poet himself, but each 
corresponds to the end sought by the person speaking: Telemachus sought 
to magnify the defects, Athena the merits of the island. When Telemachus 
returns from Sparta the swineherd complains that he has rarely been visited 
by him; yet the facts were that he had visited Eumaeus so often that even 
the dogs did not bark when he approached. This evident contradiction 
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seemed fatal to Kirchoff and Wilamowitz, but here again the Avows éx row 
mpoowmov shows that we have no contradiction but the height of poetic 
excellence. The suitors (8 640) thought Telemachus had not gone to Sparta 
but was out in the country with Eumaeus, as if that were a common occur- 
rence. Such was the love of the old man for the son of his master that a 
frequent event seemed all too rare to him. Eustathius, 1792, 60 ff.: onuetw- 
oa 8 év rovras rv irocropyiav Eiyaiov, el ye tov ovyvov épxopevov omdviov 
aire Oéav elvai pyow, ola émBupav dei Brera airov. 

This youthful study of Dr. Dachs seems to me to give great promise and 
also a hope that the work so untimely laid down by Professor Roemer will 
be carried on by competent hands. Naturally he shares in the feeling that 
Homeric criticism has gone into wrong paths and that the poet should be 
understood as a poet (p. 78): ‘Es wire von Anbeginn die Pflicht der Forsch- 
ung gewesen, bevor sie den Dichter zu kritisieren und aufzuteilen unter- 
nahm, ihn verstehen und sein Werk als Einheit begreifen zu lernen.”’ 

The dissertation is another proof of the quantities of paying metal that 
are still to be found in the mines of the scholia and Eustathius. 


Joun A. Scotr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part I. 
“The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels.” By 
Henry A. Sanpers. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. 
247. 


The Freer Gospels (W) is the most interesting of the four ancient manu- 
scripts secured by Mr. Charles L. Freer in Egypt in December, 1906, and by 
him intrusted to Professor Sanders for publication. Professor Sanders has 
applied himself seriously to the task, not only informing himself upon New 
Testament textual criticism but acquiring Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic. He 
has provided an elaborate monograph on the paleography and text of the 
manuscript, concluding with a detailed collation of its text with an 1880 
reprint of Stephanus’ 1550 edition. There are some excellent plates. 

In estimating the text, Professor Sanders abandons the positions of 
Westcott and Hort and adopts in part those of von Soden, except that for 
von Soden’s I-type Sanders substitutes H. C. Hoskier’s version tradition 
theory, that what have been called “Western” variants are due to the 
reaction of the early versions upon the Greek text. This theory involves 
an impossibly early date for the early versions, and gives a somewhat vision- 
ary character to Professor Sanders’ interpretation of his manuscript. His 
study of the problem of the text in hand is in some respects more fortunate. 
He observes that Matthew and most of Luke are much like the mediaeval 
(Syrian) type of text, while John and the beginning of Luke exhibit more 
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neutral readings and Mark many decidedly Western ones. This interesting 
heterogeneity is somewhat mechanically explained by Sanders as due to a 
patchwork parent made up of six separate parts, one drawn from as far 
away as North Africa. But it is at least clear that the text is Syrian in 
Matthew and most of Luke, mainly neutral in John and the early part of 
Luke, and Western in Mark. 

The first quire of John is in a different hand from the rest of the codex. 
Professor Sanders explains this intrusive quire as written to fill a gap in an 
older manuscript, which then perished, leaving this quire to form the nucleus 
of this later codex. But it is the general conviction that the quire is in a later 
hand than the rest of the present manuscript, and it seems natural to suppose 
that the first quire of John was early lost from the codex, and that later this 
quire was written, in a style as much like the rest of the manuscript as 
possible, to fill the gap. The manuscript is now complete except for the loss 
of three leaves. 

Some of its readings are of remarkable interest. Its long interpolation 
at Mark 16:15, its omission of the Lukan genealogy, its long addition to the 
LXX quotation in Mark 1:3, its free recast of whole verses in Mark, and a 
host of singular readings in John and Mark give it distinct importance for - 
textual study, and it will take its place with BN ACD as one of the earliest 
considerable uncial witnesses to the text of the Gospels. 

The liberality of Mr. Freer has provided a really notable facsimile edi- 
tion of the whole codex, including its painted covers, and this makes it 
possible to deal independently with the paleography and text of the manu- 
script, and sometimes even to add something to Professor Sanders’ results. 
His statement that “the article never has the breathing” (p. 18) should be 
modified to admit its occurrence in Matt. 2:5; 10:22; 11:23; 12:11; 
Luke 8:10; 10:37; 14:9; 23:29; Mark 10:20. The statement about 
the use of dots over « “when initial or not to be pronounced with the pre- 
ceding vowel” (p. 19) is inadequate in view of their constant occurrence in 
vios. To the list of sixteen omissions of v-movable (p. 25) should be added 
Matt. 5:15; 22:17; John 5:10, 23; Luke 2:38; 23:20; Mark 4:16; 6:17, 
45; 7:33; 9:25; 10:4, 49; and edidacxe, 11:17. 

A few readings have been overlooked in the collation. In Matt. 20:1 
osora for dota is unnoticed. In 22:20 the mark over « of cxwv is probably 
not a circumflex but a rough breathing intended for the preceding y. In 
24:32 it is not a breathing but a r from the second hand that has been 
erased above o. xoAvvByOpav for xoAvpB7Opav, John 9:7, should be added 
to the collation, as should ero:noe for érotnoav, Luke 19:10. That rva 
(wvedpa) may be read rvevyara (vra), Luke 10:20 (p. 11) is unlikely in view 
of Matt. 8:16 where the first hand started to write xva but at once corrected 
himself to x»ra. In John 21:4 Inoovs stands after eorn, where the collation 
implies its omission. So excellent is the facsimile that it is sometimes pos- 
sible to improve Professor Sanders’ readings of corrections and erasures. In 
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Matt. 4:13 xagdapvaoup’ was first written and then changed, probably by the 
first hand, to xarepvaovy,. In Matt. 6:14 the first hand quite certainly 
first wrote vyuwv; Sanders’ vrwy is improbable. In Matt. 27:17 » was first 
omitted, or written ., then supplied, or corrected to y, by the first hand. In 
Luke 4:19 the suggestion that re@pwuevovs was first written and then 
corrected to reOpavpevovs is improbable; it is well-nigh certain that the 
first writing was reOpaypevovs, under the influence of avarefpappevos, a 
few lines above. It should also have been noted that ABos of Luke 21:6 
is corrected from ov. In Luke 5:37 amwoAAvyra was first written, then 
changed to aroAovvra, and in 6:1 ereAAov was first written, then corrected 
to erAAov. In 8:2 it was no doubt exBeBAnxe that was first written, under 
the influence of Mark 16:9, then changed to efeAnAvOa. In tis pov, Mark 
5:31, » has been erased, perhaps accidentally, leaving rm gov. In 7:22 
mAeoveétar has been corrected to wAeovefua by the erasure of the finals. The 
reading of the manuscript in 7:26 should be printed ovpa gowooa, rather 
than ovpadowncoa. On the other hand, 9:49 should read adwoynOyoera, 
not ads ynOnoera. In Luke 18:11 the reading might better be printed 
mpooevxerar Pro mpoonuxero. In John 1:37 there seems to be no doubt that 
we should read x(a.) nxovoay instead of xnxovoav. The heading evayyeduov 
cata wavvynv is not by a second hand, but by that which wrote the quire; it 
has a different look only because it was put on after the quire was written, 
not before. Stephanus’ edition of 1550 does not show the order of verses 
in Matt. 23:13, 14 with which it is credited (p. 159). There are a few mis- 
prints: vy, John 20:19; vexvw, Luke 2:5; e&yrO exou, Mark 1:35; xappavaovp, 
Mark 2:1; dedwxa (for dwdexa), 3:14; dveomapxevar, 5:4; axvaeipevovs, 6:26. 
But on the whole Professor Sanders has produced a careful and trustworthy 
collation of his very notable manuscript. 
Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
Unrversity or CuicaGo 


Kleine Schriften. Von HERMANN UsEeNER. Zweiter Band. Ar- 
beiten zur lateinischen Sprache und Literatur. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1913. 8S. 382. 


Following the plan outlined by K. Fuhr in the preface to the first 
volume (Leipzig, 1912) consisting of Usener’s minor writings on Greek 
philology, the editor, P. E. Sonnenburg, has collected thirty-four scattered 
articles on subjects in the Latin field, together with several more extended 
book reviews. Two papers have been excluded as having appeared in 
books: the introduction to the edition of Granius by the Heptas Philolo- 
gorum Bonnensium (Leipzig, 1858) and “de Catulli carmine LXVIII epi- 
metrum” appended to O. Francke’s dissertation (Berlin, 1866). We note 
several articles in Vol. I which touch the field of Latin philology: e.g., the 
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grammatical notes on pp. 220-61, and the discussion of hypostasis. Like- 
wise, in the present volume, two at least cover much Greek ground, namely, 
the orthographic discussions on pp. 65-126, especially that concerning 
“nachlautendes Iota,” and the account (pp. 265-314) of Tyrannion of 
Amisos’ system of fourfold philological instruction. 

Of Usener’s Latin contributions, exclusive of reviews, 24 appeared in 
Rheinisches Museum, 3 in Jahrbiicher f. kl. Philologie, 2 in W6lfflin’s Archiv. f. 
L.L., 1 in the transactions of the Bavarian Academy, 2 were printed in 
Indices lectionum, 1 was a Festschrift, 1 a publisher’s notice. The majority 
are concerned with small problems arising out of intensive study of the 
grammarians, glossators, and the scholia to Horace, Lucan, Vergil, and 
Terence. Not least instructive in method and results are the clever com- 
binations by which important facts are rescued for the history of Latin 
literature. Six papers deal with problems in the text of Plautus, Horace, and 
Cicero; six contain word-studies; several include unedited material. Had 
we no knowledge of Usener’s methods other than from these essays we should 
recognize a man who combined acumen with grasp of paleographical details. 
The collection offers four models of text-criticism: the Horatian scholia in 
codex Bernensis 21; Lucan vii. 385-711; some Varronian excerpts in a 
treatise by Terentius Scaurus; and the second scene of the Pseudolus (the 
last interesting for ‘‘quae aliter atque Ritschelius praeter librorum fidem 
restituenda ego arbitratus sum’’). 

The work of reprinting has been conscientiously performed. The 
original paging is given in the margins and in footnotes, and occasional 
corrections of the editorial hand may be traced. The few typographical 
errors, which I have noted, are too obvious to be disconcerting. Perhaps a 
unique value of the collection consists in the hundreds of additions and cor- 
rections from the hand of Usener himself, taken from his carefully annotated 
private copies. Brevity was habitual with him. Sometimes he opens a 
whole arsenal of learning on some inadvertent critic, as on pp. 250-55, where 
he caught Haupt napping. Yet he frankly admitted the failure of some of his 
combinations, e.g., the identification of Paulus (Papulus) of Constanti- 
nople; and he duly notes that his Horatian conjectures met the disapproval 
of L. Miiller. 

The collected Latin opuscula leave the impression that Usener was an 
acute observer, patient in detail, widely read, yet holding much in reserve, 
and withal a modest scholar, sensitive to criticism, yet a gracious antagonist. 
His reconnoiterings on the frontiers of philology were only preliminary to an 
advance in force into the provinces of ancient religious and philosophic 
thought. 

GrorcE Dwicut KELLoGG 


Union CoLLEGE 
Scuenecrapy, N.Y. 
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Polybius. Von Ricnarp Laqueur. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 
Pp. 309. M. 10. 

Professor Laqueur attempts to prove that Polybius rewrote his history 
in ever-expanding form until it reached the fifth revised and enlarged edition. 
He even has the courage to indicate what words and phrases were inserted 
in every chapter in each of these editions and promises a parallel-column 
edition of Polybius which will show at a glance the five different strata of 
work. Here, for instance, is Polybius iii. 30. 3-4 properly arranged in 
layers according to the author’s directions: 


dud7rep second edition 
ei pev tis tTHv ZaxavOns darwrXaav airiav riOyor I oye 
wohduov, fourth edition 


fov ddikws ... . 27 words 
ieee am second edition 
ovx ge SuaBaivev tov "IBnpa) _. a 
motapov emi moA¢uw Kapyndovious: third edition 
ei St ryv . . . . to end. fourth edition 


The author pleads with the reader to work through his arguments before 
judging his book; but after the dreary labor, the plodder only finds that the 
arguments so often throw the facts into an incorrect setting, and so often 
reach conclusions not remotely justified by the premises that he has not 
even acquired any usable by-products of learning from the author’s analyses. 
We can only hope that the book does not tempt a host of desperate doc- 
torands into this infinite and wholly unexplored field of revisional stratig- 
raphy; for this way madness lies. One turns with pleasure from Laqueur 
to Svoboda’s sane arguments presented in Philologus (1913), 465. 


TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr 


The Cults of Ostia. By Lity Ross Taytor. “Bryn Mawr College 
Monographs,” Vol. XI. December, 1912. Pp. 98. 


Cretan Elements in the Cults and Ritual of Apollo. By Mary Hamit- 
TON SwWINDLER. “Bryn Mawr College Monographs,” Vol. XIII. 
March, 1913. Pp. 77. 


In these two Bryn Mawr dissertations we have another evidence of the 
important place that the study of ancient religion is coming to have in the 
field of classical philology. Both dissertations deal with large masses of 
material which are sifted and appraised with judgment and conservatism. 
Miss Taylor’s purpose is to give a concise exposition of the literary, archaeo- 
logical, and epigraphical evidence upon the cults of Ostia. She has no thesis 
to sustain. The objective nature of her material permits a more precise 
statement of results than is possible or permissible for Miss Swindler. Miss 
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Swindler deals mainly with prehistoric material, the exact value and inter- 
pretation of which is in a considerable measure still sub iudice (the interpre- 
tation of the scenes upon Mycenaean seals, for example). Her main thesis, 
nevertheless, is clearly argued and supported by the cumulative evidence 
of ritual, for whose Cretan provenance there is a strong tradition in the his- 
torical period. To the present reviewer it seems improbable that the dis- 
covery of the key to Cretan writing could seriously affect the validity of her 
general conclusions. 

The dissertation upon the cults of Ostia consists of an introduction 
(pp. 1-13) and three chapters: i (pp. 14-45), “‘The Greek and Roman Gods”; 
ii (pp. 46-56), “The Cult of the Emperors”; iii (pp. 57-93), ‘Oriental 
Gods”; and p. 94, conclusion. In all three chapters the evidence is almost 
exclusively epigraphical and archaeological and mainly from the second and 
third centuries a.D. In the first chapter we have a discussion of the cults of 
Vulcan; the Capitoline Triad; Castor and Pollux; Liber Pater; Venus, 
Fortuna, Ceres, Spes; Pater Tiberinus; Genius Coloniae Ostiensium; 
Hercules; Silvanus; gods of the Collegia; minor cults. Here the evidence and 
discussion upon the cults of Vulcan and of Castor and Pollux are of especial 
interest. Itseems probable, however (cf. pp. 25 and 26), that though the cult 
of Castor and Pollux at Ostia was fostered by the state it was yet a cult for 
seafarers, and recognized by them as such. In view of the proverbial indi- 
gence of sailors we should hardly expect votive inscriptions from them as a 
class. Miss Taylor lays too great stress upon the argument from silence. 
But the cults of the oriental gods were the most characteristic of the religious 
life of Ostia. The third chapter considers Magna Mater, the Egyptian 
gods, the Syrian gods, Mithras, other solar divinities, Sabazis, and Caelestis. 
Here the discussion of the relation of the dendrophori and cannophori to the 
cult of Magna Mater, and the evidence of the five Mithraea deserve especial 
notice. 

In her introduction (pp. 7-14) Miss Swindler takes up the direct and 
indirect contributions of Crete to Greek religion and presents a summary of 
the widely divergent theories upon the origin of Apollo. We then have ii 
(pp. 14~43) an argument for the Cretan origin (or influence) of the cults of 
Apollo, Pythios, Delphinios, Smintheus, Amyklaios-Hyakinthos, Agyieus, 
Tarrhaios, minor cults and associations; iii, “Cathartic Elements” (pp. 47- 
53); iv, ‘Musical Elements; the Hyporcheme, Nomos, and Paean” (pp. 54- 
59); summary (pp. 65-70). 

The core of the dissertation is chap. iii, which establishes the Cretan origin 
of the cults of Smintheus, Delphinios, Amyklaios-Hyakinthos, and Tarr- 
haios, and the strong Cretan element in the other cults enumerated above. 
It is probable that Apollo at Delphi displaced an ancient oracle of the eartb. 
goddess at Pytho. It is by no means so clear as Miss Swindler assumes, 
however, that the ecstatic element in the oracle at Delphi belonged to the 
earlier earth oracle. This may be so, but Miss Swindler does not take suffi- 
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cient account of the strong Dionysiac influence at Delphi. Moreover, ecstasy 
appears to have been endemic in the cult of Dionysus (cf. Rohde, Psyche, 
I, chap. ii, especially pp. 50-51). Ecstasy is not exclusively a Cretan 
phenomenon. Again, the cult of Delphinios, with which the ritual of puri- 
fication was intimately connected both at Athens and at Delphi, doubtless had 
its main roots in Crete. It is dangerous, however, to assume an exclusive 
source in such matters. On p. 66 Miss Swindler herself recognizes that the 
advent of Apollo at Delphi marks the fusion of northern and Cretan ele- 
ments into a great common worship. She does not, however, sufficiently 
consider the possibility of the existence of certain cathartic influences in the 
northern elements entering into such a fusion. 

The day has not yet arrived for the final answer upon certain of the 
intricate problems of religious relationships suggested by this thesis. In the 
meantime, Miss Swindler is to be congratulated upon the skill with which she 
has presented, and in the main established, the case for the Cretan elements 
in the cult of Apollo. The chapter on the musical elements is a reinforce- 
ment of her main thesis. 

Both these dissertations, then, will be well received by students of 
ancient religion, and represent contributions of value to the classification 
and demarkation of two important problems. 

GrorGE CoNnvVERSE FIskE 

UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


Gli Idilli di Teocrito. Tradotti in versi italiani da ANGELO Taccong, 
con introduzionee note. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1914. Pp. 298. 
6 lire. 


This is a translation into Italian verse of the thirty Zdyls which are 
usually attributed to Theocritus. Most of the poems are rendered into 
line-for-line hexameters, but in half a dozen cases where this meter seemed 
less suitable a version is given in hendecasyllables. So in Jdyls iii, vi, xi, xv, 
XXVill, XXIX, XXX. 

The text which is regularly followed is that of Wilamowitz, but there 
are not infrequent variations. The translation is scholarly and accurate 
throughout, and it is perhaps as faithful as any line-for-line version could be. 
At xviii. 8 the picturesque phrase zocat repudixtois is sacrificed to the meter. 
At vii. 23 the words émirypBidu xopvdadd‘des, which are usually rendered 
in English books as “crested larks,” are interpreted as “larks that haunt 
the tombs” (amiche a le tombe). And a footnote adds: “Naturalmente, 
perché in quei grassi terreni germogliano in abbondanza le erbe de’cui semi le 
allodole si nutrono.” 

The literary quality of Professor Taccone’s work must be left to the 
judgment of his own countrymen, but his interpretation and discussion 
of the various Idyls will be of interest to Greek scholars everywhere. For 
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there is an excellent analysis prefixed to each poem, and there are frequent 
textual and explanatory notes. He is surely right in insisting that the 
scene of the first Idyl is most probably Sicily. And he deserves the special 
thanks of all students of the pastoral for his spirited defense of the eighth. 
Many scholars, from Valckenaer and Hermann down, have asserted that this 
poem is not the work of Theocritus at all. Professor Wilamowitz is very 
emphatically of this opinion: ‘‘und wer das nicht empfindet, mit dem soll 
man nicht iiber Poesie reden.’’ Professor Taccone is equally emphatic 
in his defense: ‘E se alcuno vede in un componimento di cosi sapiente 
architettura l’opera di un acciarpone, che Dio lo protegga! Non é in nostro 
potere togliere la parola a chi nacque in odio alle Muse.” 

The book may be heartily commended to all students of Theocritus, 
and it is pleasant to know that the author may soon perform a similar service 
for the poems of Bion and Moschus. 

W. P. Mustarp 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





Ausfihrlicher Kommentar zu Sophokles Philoktet. Von N. WECKLEIN. 
Miinchen: J. Lindauersche Universitits-Buchhandlung, 1913. 
Pp. 82. M. 1.60. 


One knows by this time about what to expect from the veteran Munich 
scholar to whom we owe so many excellent editions of the Greek tragedians. 
We are sure to find complete command of the “literature,” penetration, 
good sense, general conservatism, and occasionally—as so often in Germany— 
the tendency to follow the lure of prose logic in rewriting a poet’s text, on 
the assumption of faulty transmission, with little regard for the psychology 
of the poet. The first word of the title-page might lead us to expect more 
than is here given. Yet a good deal is given, very concisely, often in brief 
quotation from some one of his predecessors of the last hundred years— 
a long line. Wunder, whose edition Wecklein re-edited in 1875, and Jebb 
are cited with approval perhaps as often as anyone except Hermann. On 
line 927 & wav ov} waumdAnva (Blaydes) is accepted as “eine glinzende 


Emendation. T. D. Gooprtu 
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Apulejus von Madaura und das rémische Privatrecht. Von Fritz 
Norpen. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. Pp. 196. M. 6. 

The extant works of Roman writers have been less sifted for legal material 
than the importance of law in the Roman Empire would warrant. Really 
thorough work has been done only for Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Tertullian, 
and, with this volume, for Apuleius. 

Dr. Norden’s plan is somewhat different from that of his predecessors; 
their purpose was to treat the texts as sources and tabulate the passages that 
have a legal bearing, as they might do with legal inscriptions or papyri. 
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That is especially the case with the studies of Plautus and Terence by Costa 
and Bekker (p. 6). Norden presents rather an interpretative study of 
Apuleius from the juristic side. His aim is to make the delectable author of 
the Metamorphoses better understood by showing how much law Apuleius 
himself knew and expected his readers to know. After an analysis of the 
Apologia, considered as a consumately skilful and very real plea in an actual 
case, Norden proceeds to discuss the subject under the classifications which 
have long obtained among jurists. 

Whether he has quite shown that Apuleius had been a professional advo- 
cate may be questioned. But he plainly does succeed in demonstrating that 
technical law in its ideas and phraseology was immeasurably more familiar 
to the audience of Apuleius’ time than would be the case today; that law 
gives a point to many a ripe jest which otherwise would fall flat, and that a 
failure to familiarize oneself with the law constitutes a serious lacuna in the 
comprehension of ancient life. 

The author does not profess to have collected all the passages of Apuleius 
that illustrate the law. Even a very rapid skimming of the Metamorphoses 
would show others: e.g., familia, Met. iii. 11 (cf. p. 140); mancipare, Met. ii. 
10 (cf. p. 166). Procedure, for which many interesting passages are avail- 
able, notably the mock-trial (Met. iii. 1-11), is not discussed at all; nor is the 
dependence of Apuleius’ diction upon legal phraseology referred to. 

Norden does not always distinguish between explaining his author and 
writing a history of the author’s time. It does not follow that because a 
picture of life is presented by Apuleius it is either true or typical. The 
study of the inscriptions has shown us master and slave, husband and wife, 
father and son, in many pleasanter and gentler aspects than they appear in 
the wanderings of the bewitched Lucius, and that fact ought to modify 
greatly the emphatic verdicts recorded in chap. ii. 

Exception might be taken to several statements, such as those on pp. 150- 
51, which seem to say that agnates and cognates were no longer distinguished 
in Apuleius’ time, in intestate succession, and that the term iustus heres 
excluded the legitimus. The reference on p. 180 to the Mostellaria is wrong. 
It should be iv. 2. 67 (vs. 978) and is an instance of pignus being used for 
arrabo, not vice versa. 

Misprints are too common, but are not misleading, except, perhaps, 
p. 148, legator for legatar. The style of the book is somewhat stilted, occa- 
sionally grievously sophomoric, a fault rare enough in books of this type. Of 
its solid merits, however, there can be no question. The bibliography on 
pp. 6-8 is especially valuable for American students. One might add to it 
Evans, “Roman Law Studies in Livy,” University of Michigan Studies, 
IV, 275-354, and further studies in Plautus and Terence by Fredershausen, 
Hermes (1912), 199 f. 


Max Rapin 
Newtown Hiau ScHoou 


New York City 
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Castrogiovanni, das alte Henna in Sizilien. Nebst einer Unter- 
suchung wiber griechische und italische Todes- und Frihlings- 
gotter und neun Abbildungen. Von Orro Rossspacu. Leipzig 
und Berlin: Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1912. Pp.47. M.2.40. 


The fore part of this brochure, covering 12 pages, is cast in the form of 
a popular lecture delivered in 1906, and rewritten after a second visit to 
Henna in 1910; the remainder is devoted to elaborate wissenschaftliche 
Nachweise and a long excursus. The lecture contains little wholly new 
material of archaeological interest save the discovery of the rock-cutting for 
the great statue of Ceres (3.8X2.9m.) and exact information regarding 
circumference, area, and depth of the Lago di Pergusa. Amid the modern 
literature that is cited one is surprised to see no mention made of Freeman’s 
Sicily, and yet in the Lupus edition (Geschichte Siciliens, 1895 ff.) it must 
certainly have been accessible. Freeman spent some time in Henna and 
has given a good description of the place together with some new information 
regarding physical characteristics of the Lago di Pergusa and its vicinity, 
and in the appendix an elaborate discussion of the ancient sources. Ciaceri’s 
valuable book, Culti e miti nella storia dell’ antica Sicilia, which appeared 
in 1911, has apparently not been used. It is somewhat disconcerting to 
see on p. 13 such a citation as “Th. Fazellus in seinen [sic] Rerum Sicularum 
scriptores (Frankfurt a. M. 1579)” for the work of Thomas Fazellus entitled 
De rebus Siculis, published first at Panormus in 1558, and reprinted along 
with the works of four other scholars by Andr. Weschel in his Rerum Sicu- 
larum scriptores (Frankfurt a. M. 1579). 

The most notable contribution is an annotation, No. 34, which soon 
turns into an excursus, the two running for 22} pages of fine print without 
a paragraph break or a footnote. The title ““Gods of Death and Spring” 
is inexact. The real subject seems to be war gods who are connected in 
some fashion with death, or spring, or both, and its results may be sum- 
marized, in so far as I apprehend the somewhat complicated argument, thus: 
The Greeks and the Italic peoples had a larger number of war gods than is 
commonly supposed, and the claim is put forward that the following, among 
many others, should be so characterized: Lykurgos, Odysseus, Curtius, 
Phrixos, Oinomaos, Amphiaraos, Aias, Neleus, Kadmos, etc. These war 
gods, or their partners, are supposed to be hidden at times in the earth, so 
especially Lykurgos, Ares, Mars, Odysseus, Curtius; or are associated with 
death, as Neleus, the Hagia Triada figures, Anytos, Amphiaraos; further- 
more, they are supposed to rise from the earth in the springtime, as Mars, 
Ares, or Odysseus; incidentally it is observed that many of these figures 
appear in pairs, as, e.g., Kaineus-Kainis, Biennos-Bianna, etc. There are 
further digressions on the ram as a symbol of warfare, and on the snake as 
peculiarly the offspring of earth. 

When they are stated in such general terms as above one might agree 
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with the main contentions, but grave difficulties arise from an attempt to 
discover too many typical characteristics in each figure. In so doing 
Rossbach has been led to daring hypotheses, not a few of which are based 
on untenable exegesis and assumptions. Some specimens should be given 
in justification of such a criticism. Thus, for example, to show that the ram 
as a war symbol was also something of a spirit of spring, Aelian’s fanciful 
statement (De an. 10. 18) that the ram changes the side upon which he 
lies, at each equinox, sleeping during the winter months on his left side and 
during the spring months on his right, is adduced as evidence. If this proves 
anything it should prove as much for one equinox as for the other. 
Especially unsatisfactory is the treatment of Odysseus, to whom a large 
part of the excursus is devoted. Too much is made of the dubious ety- 
mological identification with ’OAvKrwp (éAéxev). Close connection with 
Hermes in a chthonic aspect is supposed to be shown by these facts among 
others: that both are represented as wearing some head covering; the cir- 
cumstance that this head covering differs in nature and purpose, and that 
a helmet for a hero is not a singular piece of equipment, does not receive 
sufficient consideration; that both are brought into familiar relations with 
a ram, e.g., Hermes as xpopdpos, and Odysseus in escaping from the cave 
of the Cyclops; one might object that in one instance the man carries the 
ram, in the other the ram carries the man, with wholly different connection, 
intent, and consequence. Further, in an attempt to show that Odysseus 
was an earth demon the following are listed as arguments: he rejoiced to 
behold the land of his fathers, and kissed it (v 251, 354); he spent the first 
night after his return near a cave and hid his treasures therein, and the 
detailed description of this cave is taken to show that originally it must have 
been conceived as the lair of a chthonic demon, who issued thence to slay 
the suitors; he meets his mother Antikleia in the Nekyia, hence she is prob- 
ably the Earth, and Laertes, by a daring etymology (der Vereiniger des 
Volkes), is, therefore, Hades. More convincing would be the statement 
that Sophokles (Philok. 400 ff.) represents Ge as the goddess whom Odysseus 
especially honored, were it not that the exegetical method by which this 
result is obtained is unsound. Rossbach construes, namely (TG), paxapa 
. T@ Aaptiov oéBas trépratov, as “blessed mother earth, most highly 
honored in the eyes of Odysseus.”” He thus proposes an interpretation 
opposed to the authority of all the scholars whom I have been able to con- 
sult, from the Scholiast on down to Rademacher, which, though gram- 
matically possible, is wholly unsuitable to the context, and destroys the 
sense that the passage plainly demands. Besides, in relying upon the 
alternative scholium to vs. 402, Rossbach fails to note that, in the first place, 
the Scholiast on vs. 398 took 7 Aapriov as depending upon zapédocav, and 
in the second place, even if o¢Bas iméprarov should mean & ‘Péa, it would 
best stand by itself, ‘““O most holy one,” without any syntactical relation 
to the words r¢ Aapriov. 
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A similar error of hasty conclusion and combination appears in the treat- 
ment of Polites (p. 35), the demon of Temesa, of whom it is said: ‘ein 
Doppelgiinger des Odysseus in seiner EKigenart als Todesdimon ist sein 
Gefiahrte Polites oder Lykos in der Lokalsage von Temesa.”’ Rossbach 
can hardly be acquainted with the extensive literature which has grown up 
about this subject in recent years, especially the work of Rohde, Pais, 
E. Maass, and G. de Sanctis. As for connection with Odysseus it seems 
scarcely credible that this instance of artificial syncretism should be taken 
seriously. It is an etiological variant utterly devoid of historical or mytho- 
logical value. : 

Thorough acquaintance with the literature on Aias would have furnished 
Rossbach with much better evidence that Aias was an earth-abiding demon. 
Furthermore, that Aias and Telamon were war gods has been argued at 
length by P. Girard, in a valuable study which Rossbach seems not to have 
used. 

The illustrations are good; especially useful is a reproduction of the 
Italian military map for the region. The serviceability of the study is 
greatly furthered by a full index. The only really disturbing errors in proof- 
reading I have noted are the omission of a period after M (p. 19, note 24) 
which makes the passage at first sight unintelligible; the rather surprising 
use of ‘“‘in euphonischem Sinne”’ for “euphemistischem” (p. 37), and the 
repetition of a sentence in the wrong context on p. 6. 

W. A. OLDFATHER 
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Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite Period 
(“Yale Oriental Series,” Vol. I). By Atsert T. Cray. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1912. Pp. 208. 


Just as Kretschmer (Hinleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache) 
and other classical scholars have seen the importance, for the pre-history of 
the Greek lands, of the study of the personal and place names which survived 
the establishment of the rule of the Aryan-Greek invaders and the adoption 
of their dialects, so the Semitists have given much time to the collection and 
study of the personal names which are found in such large numbers in the 
thousands of business and other documents which have come to light in 
Mesopotamia. Professor Clay has studied the names found on the docu- 
ments dating from the time of the Cassite Dynasty of Babylon, ca. 1760- 
1170 B.c. After a thorough study of “the verbal-form in the theophorous 
names,” the foreign names are taken up. Many nationalities are repre- 
sented: Babylonians, Hittites, Assyrians, Cassites, Elamites, Amorites, etc. 
The most interesting part of the discussion is that on the Hittite-Mitannian 
name elements which show many points of similarity to the elements of the 
Cassite names. It remains for some classical scholar to go over these lists and 
pick out the Aryan names which undoubtedly exist in much larger numbers 
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than the Semitist is aware of. Since most of the documents from which 
the names are taken are dated, or, if undated, can usually be assigned an 
approximate date which will hardly be more than a half-century too high or 
too low, it will be seen that they furnish an invaluable aid to the study of 
the movements of the Aryans in Asia Minor in the second pre-Christian 


millennium. 
D. D. LuckENBILL 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Juwenalis Declamans. Etude sur la rhétorique declamatoire dans les 
satires de Juvenal. Par Josu& pe Decker. Gand: Van 
Goethem & Cie., 1913. Fr. 9. 


In this work M. de Decker seeks to show that the rhetorical element in 
Juvenal is due to the poet’s previous practice of oratory. Martial (vii. 91. 1) 
calls Juvenal facundus, and the anonymous Vita in a probably authentic 
passage (‘‘ad mediam fere aetatem declamavit animi magis causa quam quod 
scholae se aut foro praepararet’”’) relates that he spoke in public until about 
middle life. This does not mean that Juvenal was a teacher or an advocate 
(this view being expressly disclaimed by the Vita); his oratorical activity 
is rather to be associated with the post-scholastic assemblies for public speak- 
ing, which de Decker with a new marshaling of the evidence has set before 
us in a clearer light. The purpose of these salles de declamation was to furnish 
the aspiring orator with an opportunity for practical training. Men took 
part in them as a preparation for the forum or as an outlet for their intel- 
lectual energies. To the latter class Juvenal (whose participation in the 
Séances oratoires is altogether probable) doubtless belonged, as the Vita 
suggests. Whatever his motive, he came in contact here with rhetorical 
influences which impressed him deeply and which he carried over into the 
later field of satire. However, to know what these influences were, we need 
documents which reveal the ideas and the manner of presentation which 
Juvenal encountered. Fortunately, the author maintains, we possess such 
documents in the Suasoriae et controversiae of the elder Seneca, and he pro- 
ceeds accordingly to a detailed comparison between them on the one hand 
and the Satires on the other. 

The first chapter deals with the similar treatment of stock themes—De 
fortuna, De crudelitate, De saeculo, De divitiis. Under De saeculo the orators 
appear to have declaimed against the shortcomings of women and de Decker 
believes that Juvenal’s fulminations are mainly echoes of oratorical conven- 
tions. There are similarities also in the arrangement and presentation of 
subject-matter, such as disproportion of parts, digressions, proof by example, 
imaginary auditors, antithesis, and climax. In the department of style 
proper Juvenal in common with the orators makes use of apostrophe, hyber- 
pole, anaphora, rhetorical question, and the like. The satires most affected 
by thetorical influences are i, ii, vii, viii, x, xiii, xiv, xv; those least so are 
iii, V, viii, ix, xi. 
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The outcome of the author’s study is to render very probable the relation 
for which he contends between Juvenal, the orator, and Juvenal, the poet. 
In details he is inclined to push the argument to extremes and to attribute 
too little to the poet’s contact with life. Thus Juvenal’s attitude toward 
women need not be a mere rhetorical pose borrowed from the commonplaces 
of the orators. It was the attitude substantially of many of his contem- 
poraries and there is evidence that it was not altogether unwarranted by 
experience. Indeed, the whole section on invention is much less convincing 
than the others. 

M. de Decker (p. 9) expresses surprise that his method of attacking the 
subject had not been anticipated. It is true no one else has made a similar 
study of Juvenal, but Eduard Norden in the part of pointing the way 
(Kunstprosa, I, 273, I, 336 ff.; Hinleitung in die Allertumswissenschaft, I, 516) 
should not be overlooked. Neverthless the author has achieved a very pains- 
taking, scholarly, and, in many ways, illuminating piece of work. 


JEFFERSON ELMORE 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation. By Grorce MILLER 
CaLHoun. “Bulletin of the University of Texas,’ Humanistic | 
Series, No. 14. Austin, Tex., 1913. Pp. 172. 


The title of this book has been chosen with great care. It is of “clubs 
in politics” that Dr. Calhoun treats, not of “political clubs.” In other 
words, he is under no necessity to define the character of any association 
found in Athens; he has merely to connect it with politics or litigation. 
That Athenian society was honeycombed with clubs everyone who has 
studied it closely knows. The community simply teemed with “brother- 
hoods, orgeones, gennetae, messmates, burial unions, thiasotae, men setting 
out for piracy or trade,” to quote the words of the “Solonian” law which 
legalized associations. Hence the presumption is that every citizen had 
éraipo. of some sort. The suggestion, however, is often conveyed by Dr. 
Calhoun that the éraipo imply a érapeia; or, to quote Thucydides, a 
club éwi Sixas xai dpyais, where, in my judgment at least, the proof that 
such was its character is lacking. In such cases the question is, not as Dr. 
Calhoun puts it, Could his hetairoi have assisted such and such a man in 
politics and legislation? but, Did they? In fact, a large part of Dr. Cal- 
houn’s book is taken up with describing the political and judicial situations in 
which the influence of clubs may have been effective. Herein the author 
has displayed an accurate and detailed knowledge of political and legal 
procedure in Athens, as well as much skill in unfolding the opportunities 
which existed for bribery and corruption. I note in the full bibliography the 
omission of Pantazides’ pamphlet [epi rav év ’A@jvats rodutixdv ‘Eraipiwv, 
which was printed in Athens by Blastos in 1892. 

W. S. Fereuson 








